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NE of the world’s most famous pictures is this 

last painting by the world’s most loved artist. 

The upper part was done by Raphael, who 
also doubtless designed the whole picture. Before he 
finished it, however, he died, and most of the lower 
half was done by his pupils. This accounts for the 
obvious differences in style and the quite inappropri- 
ate Grecian figure in the center foreground, which 
had better been omitted. 

The unfinished painting was hung at the head of 
the dead Raphael as he lay in state, and it shared in 
the homage shown by all the noble in Rome for the 
young but greatly honored artist. Cardinal Guilio de 


Medici, who had ordered the painting left it at the. 


monastery of San Pietro. Napoleon took it to Paris in 
1797 but it was returned to Rome eighteen years later 
and is now in the Vatican. 

Two stories are here combined. In order to get the 
necessary elevation for the figures on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, Raphael filled in the bottom half 
with the turbulent scene of the epileptic boy whom 
the disciples failed to help but whom Jesus healed 
when he returned from the Mount. The boy is thus 
the secondary center of interest. His parents are hope- 
fully presenting him to the disciples, who are disput- 


RAPHAEL 


ee Santi, or Sanzio, 


of Urbino, Italy. 1483-1520 


ing among themsélves over what to do. The distinction 
between the lower and the upper scenes is emphasized 
by the reverse circles of the composition. The eye 
sweeps around the figures in the foreground but is 
carried by the pointing arms and light draperies to 
the circle of glory above. 

The foreshortened figure of Christ is shown sus- 
pended in clear, golden air. Although there is nothing 
in the Bible story to indicate that Jesus was literally 
lifted from the earth, this picture has made that con- 
ception popularly accepted. The floating garments of 
Elias and Moses indicate that they have just descended 
from heaven. At their feet Peter, James and John 
shield their eyes from the unearthly glory. The two 
small figures at the left were ordered by the donor and 
show that this is a devotional, not a historical picture. 

The scene of the Transfiguration, considered by it- 
self, is a powerful expression of a mystical experience, 
when for a little while Jesus was lifted above the 
cares of the world. His countenance is grave and rapt, 
lost in the wonder of that other Reality to which he 
also belonged. At the time of his baptism he had felt 
God’s assurance of support. Here he is literally trans- 
figured by an experience so sublime that we cannot 
understand it but .can only wonder and worship. 


J 
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“It is tomorrow 
that greatens today" 


Is Curistran EDUCATION going to be the same fifteen 
years from now as today? (Many other things will not.) 
What forces are at work, within the movement and outside 
in its world, to make it different? Not, what do you want 
to happen, or think should happen, but what is going to 
happen regardless of your wants or your “shoulds”? This 
is the question with which a procession of leaders in 
Christian education have been wrestling, at our request, in 
these pages for seven months. Let us turn the pages and 
see what these people think is going to happen. 

“There will be a new emphasis on the specific character 
of the Christian religion and on the difference this makes in 
social life. There will be a greater use of the content of 
historic tradition, but the emphasis will not be on merely 
knowing the tradition, but in realizing the meaning which 
it bears for social life in our day.” So says Dr. D. A. 
McGregor, Episcopalian. 

Dr. George A. Coe, Methodist, believes that the main 
change will concern the core meanings of religion. World 
conditions demand the elimination of present evasions, 
ambiguities, and lack of point. Religious education will 
take up this task, gaining vigor thereby, or else its present 
weaknesses will increase. 

An unparalleled search for a more authentic framework 
of Christian nurture, with more fundamental structures of 
Christian faith, is foreseen by Professor H. Shelton Smith 
of Duke University. A two-fold result of this will be a 
growing ecumenical fellowship and more radical social 
action. 

Mr. George V. Denny, Jr., founder and president of the 
Town Meeting of the Air, finds ample evidence for Chris- 
tian education concerning itself more and more with the 
affairs of the secular world. 

Christian education is destined to become more func- 
tional in guiding persons who share in the revolutionary 
changes now going on; more theological in providing such 
a people with a philosophy of life in terms of the kingdom 
of God; and more ethical in offering these people a way of 
disciplined living demanded by such a philosophy of life 
and such a purpose of social change. Dr. Dwight J. Brad- 
ley, of the Council for Social Action, holds this view. 

Dr. Harry Thomas Stock, Congregationalist, sees Chris- 
tian education becoming the concern of the whole church, 
because of the growing emphasis upon the unity of the 
church. He sees both dangers and possibilities in this, de- 


pending upon the way in which we work out the results of 


this changing point of view. 

This review covers the statements through last month. 
Three additional prophecies are given below. 

Seven months and nine separate prophecies! Of these 
nine replies, three give a prominent place to the content 
of faith that is to be taught, though with a variety of in- 
terpretations; three give a central place to a renewed em- 
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phasis upon the process of education itself; three wrestle 
valiantly with the nature of society and social change; and 
one makes the church central. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter? This edi- 
torial venture was not undertaken in search: of a single 
conclusion; naturally, such could not be found along this 
path. We were more concerned with starting our readers 
to think. We wanted to help them and ourselves to see 
that, along with all we can do to change things, events are 
doing things to us just as they always have. There is a 
place for, “This ought to be done and woe is me if I do 
not set about to do it. Whatever the outside forces are 
doing, Ill confront them, defy them and circumvent them!” 
This spirit we must have. The eternal “must” must not 
die! It has moved mountains. 

But people have capitalized mountains, lived in their 
shelter, gained strength from their vastness and food from 
their slopes. We need both ways-of facing mountains and 
looking at the forces that change the world. 

As indicated last month, the Journal has tried to foresee 
coming changes in its proposed plans for the next three 
years. That prospectus is intended to guide our policy 
toward both the mountains we must move and those we are 
to use for new life and power. Here, as elsewhere, “it is 
tomorrow that greatens today.” : 


The Next Fifteen Years 


The following predictions bring to a close this in- 
teresting and illuminating series on what some of the 
leaders in the movement think is going to happen. The 
editorial discussion above deals with the series as a whole. 


Democratic process or indoctrination? 


Toe next FIFTEEN YEARS will probably decide the issue 
between education conceived of as a democratic process or 
as one of dogmatic indoctrination. It is an axiom that any 
given social group—church or state—will employ a method 
of teaching in harmony with its goals. The fascistic state, 
to maintain its power, uses the autocratic method of teach- 
ing; the democratic state, if it is to survive, is now chal- 
lenged to test its faith in the democratic teaching method. 

Churches fall into the same categories. They cannot 
achieve their purposes except by teaching methods con- 
sistent with these purposes. American democracy, the next 
fifteen years, will be sorely tempted to take on fascistic 
patterns of government and education. The Christian 
churches will be tempted likewise. Some of them will 
decide to use dogmatic indoctrination. Others—and we 
hope the: majority—will accept the challenge to use the 
educational method which is true to the democratic 
Christian goal—a scientific and reverent teacher-learner 
search for spiritual truth, employing the experience of the 
past as a guide post and not a hitching post—confident 
that “there is more light yet to break forth from God’s 
word.” 

—Erwin L. SHAVER 


Concerned with the affairs of the day 


In THE FUTURE Christian education must carefully define 
its objectives and scope of work. If the public school 
curriculum continues to emphasize subjects in citizenship 
and the social sciences, and community agencies, both city 
and county, further extend their work in character educa- 
tion and community service and perfect their programs, 
this definition of objectives and scope of work becomes 
imperative. In my judgment Christian education will 
proceed along the lines of worship, evangelism, the teach- 
ing of the Bible, and the history, nature, and function of 
the church, and the practical outreach of the Christian 
religion in all the areas of life. 

Christian education will stress the importance of worship, 
both individual and group, train leaders of group worship, 
inform as to worship resources, and provide opportunities 
for the experience of worship. 

Christian education in the future will emphasize the 
importance of taking the gospel to every person, both those 
near at hand and in distant lands. 

Christian education in the days to come will do a better 
job of teaching the Bible than it has in the days past. It 
will also emphasize the nature and function of the church 
and will stress particularly the ecumenical aspects of the 
Christian faith. More attention will be given to church 
history following New Testament times than has been given 
in recent years. 

Christian education will not swing back and become a 
mere process of passing on a past culture. It will be con- 
cerned with the affairs of the day, not only to bring a 
Christian judgment upon what is wrong; but to offer 
guidance in the way in which the affairs of man should 
be directed. 

—G.Lenn Mc Rare 


Becoming a part of the community 


I rae pecape immediately following this global war 
many American communities will discover a “new together- 
ness.” It will be brought about in part by such a wartime 
agency as the Civilian Defense Council with its Family 
Security Service, Health and Hospital Service, Recreation 
and Youth program, Nutrition Service, Fire and Air Raid 
Warden Service, that has made for friendly neighborliness 
and accented community spirit and enterprise. 

Increasingly, government agencies—educational, social 
and economic—will play a major role in community life. 
What the community leaders fail to undertake for the 
benefit of the whole, either through indifference, lack of 
funds or shortsightedness, will after proper warnings be 
undertaken either by state or national government. No 
longer will all the people in a single community suffer be- 
cause of a few or for lack of sufficient funds. Community 
patterns will take shape and community life will be lived 
on a higher level by all than ever before. 

Thus in the midst of this knitting together of community 
life, many churches which may previously have held 
themselves aloof from community planning and program 
execution will find that they must participate whole heart- 
edly in a total educational program for children, youth and 
adults set up by all agencies, in which religion and 
Christian teaching will be an integral part. If they refuse 
to do this, these churches will gradually forfeit the right 
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to be known as contributing to the spiritual welfare of even 
their own decreasing constituency. 


—Puitie C. LANDERS 


National Family Week 
inaugurated 


Roman carnotc and Jewish leaders in family life are 
joining with Protestant forces this year in promoting 
a general observance of “National Family Week” May 
2-9. Agencies of the Federal Government interested in the 
family are cooperating with the sponsoring religious com- 
munions in focussing general public attention upon the 
importance of the family in our democracy. 

Plans are under way to promote the observance in the 
general press,. through the radio and through various 
community agencies. The Office of Civilian Defense will 
urge the thousands of Civilian Defense Councils through- 
out the nation to join with and support the churches in 
this observance. 

The sponsoring religious communions and cooperdbun 
government agencies ee joined in formulating the follow- 
ing statement regarding National Family Week: 

“The purpose of National Family Week is the spiritual 
strengthening of family life to meet successfully the war- 
time and post-war conditions which tend to menace and 
disrupt families. The disturbances of family life growing 
out of war conditions constitute an emergency which re- 
quires the attention and concerted action of religious and 
all constructive community forces. National Family Week 
is designed to focus public attention upon the necessity of 
emergency measures for the conservation of family life in 
such a time. The observance was initiated and is sponsored 
jointly by representatives of the various religious com- 
munions. The U. S. Office of Civilian Defense is cooperat- 
ing with the sponsoring groups in bringing to bear upon 
the program the resources and facilities of those federal 
agencies concerned with family life and welfare. 

“Family Week emphasizes the spiritual foundations of 
the family; the place of religion in establishing and 
maintaining the home and in fulfilling family ita the 
right of every child to spiritual nurture; the inter- 
dependence of home and church or synagogue as they seek 


common values and share in the responsibilities of religious _ 


education. The resources of religious faith and practices 
must be mobilized to enable families to meet the anxieties, 
privations, separations, and bereavements of war. 
“General public attention is directed to the basic place 
of the family in a democratic society. The concern of the 
whole community must be aroused to conserve and improve 
family life as the best training ground for responsible 


- democratic citizenship. Each community must be led to face 


its responsibility for providing a wholesome, healthful 
home environment for all its members. The responsible 
constructive forces of the community must be brought face 
to face with a rising tide of juvenile delinquency due to 
disrupted home conditions, with the neglect of children 
because of employment of mothers, with the hazards to 


(Continued on page 35) 
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I believe in 
Jesus Christ 


By Harvie Branscomb* 


NCE when Jesus was teaching the people, some parents, 
moved partly by his wisdom and authority, partly 
no doubt by the desire of exhibiting their offspring to the 
teacher, brought their children forward with the request that 
he bless them. The disciples were indignant at this in- 
trusion, but Jesus took the children in his arms, blessed 
them and said, “Let the Children come, for of such is the 
kingdom of God.” On another occasion when Jesus’ 
disciples fell into a contention as to which of them would 
be the greatest, Jesus, overhearing, declared that he who 
would be greatest should be the servant of all. Such nar- 
ratives arouse a natural and instinctive feeling of admira- 
tion for their central figure. This approval is natural and 
almost universal, at least in Western society. When, 
prompted by it or by some ulterior motive, one undertakes 
to ascertain in more detail what may be known about Jesus, 
this attitude undergoes a change. It is subject to a two- 
fold development which seems to pull the inquiring mind 
almost in opposite directions. 

The first result of a serious effort to understand Jesus is 
the disappearance of the complacency and moral smugness 
which accompanies much of the general approval of Jesus’ 
character referred to above. This Jesus, one comes to see 
with increasing clarity, presented to his hearers a way of 
life which sweeps so far beyond the approved maxims and 
exhortations by which society holds itself together as to 
place between him and us a great gap. He becomes a 
unique figure, one on whom men no longer feel disposed 
to bestow their dubious compliments. He becomes instead 
a voice of judgment, a condemnation of our society, an 
alternative to its values and standards. His way of life 
does not represent merely a moralizing of our standards 
and procedures but appears almost to reverse them. “Love 
your neighbor as you do yourself.” “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” “Love your enemies and do 
good to those who hate you.” “As you would like men to 
do to you, so do to them.” “You must be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” Jesus has identified with 
himself the life of utter unselfishness based on complete 
trust in a God of love. 

But beside this deep impression or conviction appears 
another. It is that we do not know as much about Jesus 
as we would like to know. There is no use ignoring this 
fact. For more than a century scholars have been free to 
study the records of the life of Jesus and to report the 
facts as they have found them. As a result the modern 
man now knows that there are many things about Jesus of 
which we are ignorant and many others about which we 
can speak only in terms of probability. The earliest of 
the gospels was written. approximately a half century after 
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Jesus’ death, in a language other than that which Jesus 
spoke, and in a land far removed from the scene of his 
activities. What we know is the Jesus of the church’s faith 
and recollection. The original stories had been transmitted 
for a considerable time by word of mouth and a selection 
and moulding of these stories had inevitably taken place. 
In this, as in all of its life, the church believed that its 
actions were true to the spirit of Jesus and faithful to the 
ends to which he had devoted himself. For the early church 
not only grew out of Jesus’ work but also consciously con- 
ceived of him as the source and standard of its aspirations 
and achievements. The definitive impression which Jesus 
made on those who had known him intimately is thus to 
be seen in what the early church endeavored to become. 
They were conscious of being the continuation of his 
spirit, so much so that they developed the idea in doctrinal 
terms and spoke of the gift to the believer of the Spirit 
of Christ, and of their corporate membership as the Body 
of Christ. That which saved the new convert was not, in 
their opinion, the historical life of Jesus, the Jesus “of the 
flesh,” but the new life in Christ which the church believed 
that it communicated. But that there was continuity be- 
tween the historical Jesus and the Christ of the early 
confession was emphatically affirmed. The chief purpose 
of the gospels was to demonstrate and maintain that con- 
tinuity. 

Thus history and faith meet in the gospels, and. since 
we are dependent upon them for our knowledge of Jesus, 
we can only know the historical Jesus as he impressed 
himself upon the faith of the church. Fortunately, the 
church that wrote down the record was so close to the 
historical figure that its conception was still controlled 
in large measure by the facts of history. But both in 
the gospels and subsequently, history and faith meet in 
the concept of Jesus. Neither can be eliminated. Faith 
has constantly illumined history, and history has recalled 
faith when it has wandered into far countries. The Jesus 
who saves men is the living spirit or influence or power 
of Jesus which it is the church’s function to mediate to 
each generation. 

Can one in the twentieth century believe in this Jesus 
who lived so long ago and is yet a living force today? 
To answer that question one must first recognize how belief 
takes place. It is never a purely voluntary affair. One 
does not choose what one will believe any more than one 
decides what one will regard as beautiful. The good—which 
is in the last analysis the good person—is revealed to me, 
never completely at first, and I respond or I refuse to 
respond. As Arnold Toynbee says of the progress of 
civilization, there is challenge and response, and, as | 
respond, the good becomes more and more revealed. Faith 
in Jesus is thus not an assertion or a claim, but the rec- 
ognition of the moral sovereignty of Jesus and a willingness 
to try his way of life. Modern man has tried to escape 
Jesus, but the alternatives to his spirit are personal 
disintegration or starvation, and social chaos. Thus we 
have turned to Jesus, partly as an alternative to disaster, 
partly as an acceptance of that which is seen to be 
supremely worthy of our worship. When therefore I 
write, “I believe in Jesus Christ,” I do not mean by this 
the acceptance of a party or sectarian label but the asser- 
tion that here I have found reality in its most significant 
form. 


The church 


serves those 
without families 


Unmarried adults deserve attention, too 
By John Oliver Nelson* 


OD SETTETH the solitary in families’—but some- 
times only through the program of one of his 
churches. For a Christian parish is the only place where 
some people may meet the responsibilities and share the 
satisfactions of family life. Many a church needs to appre- 
ciate and to enlarge its ministry among its older, unmarried 
members. 

It takes little reflection, at the outset, to realize what a 
large part of the churches’ parish program is borne by 
people who are not married. In many church schools the 
most faithful, diligent, and thorough teachers are un- 
married women or widows. The best Boy Scout leader 
is often a man, young or middle-aged, without family 
cares. The unobtrusive, always-dependable woman who 
does more than her share in preparing the church supper 
or the pageant or the picnic is likely to be a devoted 
spinster. If the church boasts an office secretary, a director 
of religious education, or a tireless choir leader, that person 
is very likely to be unmarried. As we inspect the whole 
schedule of activity in churches—granting of course that 
family people do carry the larger share—we may well 
wonder at the failure of Protestants to stress the importance 
of unmarried people in the whole philosophy of church life. 

The background for such an emphasis in Christian serv- 
ice was rather bluntly declared by Saint Paul, in statements 
variously ignored or triumphantly exegeted by the Church 
ever since. Paul, with unanswerable logic so far as this 
single issue goes, argues that the unmarried person is 
likely to be more interested in pleasing God than in pleasing 
a helpmate. Accenting of this rather limited truth has 
resulted in much of the tragedy of conventual and monastic 
life, and many such “dis-marriaged” experiments as the 
resolutely celibate Shaker communities in early New 
England. Yet, in spite of exaggerations, we must agree 


that the very circumstances of being “single” usually en- 


ables a Christian to serve with a singleness of concern 
which is denied to those charged with family duties. 


Single people are ignored or disparaged 

Certainly this fact is ignored in most occasions which we 
devote to honoring fellow-Christians. The unmarried man 
or woman is the “forgotten man” or woman of our pro- 
grams of commendation. “Mother’s Day” eulogy—happily 
now on the decline—has brought tears to the eyes of 


* Director of the Department of Student Relations, Presbyterian 
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many a mature woman who has not had the privilege of 
being a mother; nothing is said on that emotional day 
regarding the often remarkable job of “raising children” 
done by teacher or aunt or guardian. Similar tributes at 
the father-and-son banquet often do an injustice to parish 
leaders who have sometimes been more devoted and 
intelligent than actual. fathers in their dealings with 
children and youth. When “The Festival of the Christian 
Home” replaces these special rites elevating particular 
members of the home, it will represent an emphasis far 
deeper and more just. Our church festivals honoring 
Christian duty should give recognition to every Christian 
who devotedly serves others. 

We not only overlook the contribution of adults without 
families; we are often far too prone within the church to 
disparage and discount the very status of “unmarried 


unbliss.” Church workers too often display a patronizing 


attitude toward “single” fellow members. Recently a parish 
leader, introducing an unmarried lady, cited with unkind 
gusto the immemorial comment that “being an old maid is 
much like drowning; it’s downright enjoyable after you 
give up struggling.” How devoutly it might be wished, 
that the church instead of being a setting for such dev- 
astating humor, might be one place where the universally 
derogatory term, “old maid,” might never be applied! 


Every parish, surely, can establish an atmosphere which 
will honor the status in life of every servant of God. It is 
our duty to honor the unmarried no less than the married; 
the childless no less than those rejoicing in swarms of 
children. To do otherwise is to be “respecters of persons” 
according to a scale of “productivity” which is common, 
notoriously, in Germany, Italy and Japan. 


Single people need more than jobs 


Yet in spite of this mild disparagement of “thé solitary 
state,” a church is often likely to overload with work any- 
one who has no home cares. “Well—he has nothing else 
to do, being a bachelor: ask him to do all three jobs!” We 
know how those of us who live in families cherish an 
evening at home—and we easily conclude that those with- 
out such a home might as well spend all their time in 
church! This they may be willing to do. But many church 
leaders need to be reminded that the parish can offer un- 
married people far more than a series of program jobs. 
Unless the church itself is indeed a “home” and a family to 
some degree, such assignments are an imposition. 


In saying these things, we imply that the church does, at 
its best, offer important, specific, affirmative values to 
those who are without families. These values will be - 
realized not through methods or strategies, but largely 
through devoted rethinking of our parish as an effective 
fellowship of workers, and believers. Does our church 
function as a family? In our teaching and preaching, 
is this relationship continually plain? Does our program 
enable Christians without families—as well as those with 
families—to make their maximum contribution? 


The church as a family of Christians 


The “love feast” (agape) of the early Christians was a 
“family style” repast of a very special sort, typical of the 
atmosphere that all here were sisters and brothers. If our 
parish is to be indeed a family fellowship for the solitary 
whom “God setteth in families,” it will need to be con- 
ceived as such by us who are leaders. 
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Intimate Christian circles fulfil the 
need of those with no families of their 
own for a hearth relationship with 
others. . 


A Chicago church where a hearth, symbol of fellowship 
and family, is the chief feature of the sanctuary, takes this 
emphasis perhaps too far. Yet it is a duty for the Christian 
fellowship to be not like a lodge or a service club, but to 
demonstrate the warmth and sympathy of family. When 
it does this it not only serves those without families: it 
shows homes themselves the Christian atmosphere which 
many of them desperately lack in this century. 

This subtle consciousness of “family” within a parish, 
in one instance at least, came into being the first time a 
parish week-end worker’s conference was held; it may 
have begun in a discussion of plans, or at a session of 
prayer, or even at the moment when the Elders found 
themselves engaging in a pillow-fight! In other situations, 
parish family life may start with a handful who comprise 
the weekly prayer service, or with the planning council 
as it meets on a retreat, or among teachers as they map a 
year’s lessons. Almost invariably it inheres in small groups, 
“fellowship cells,” the intimate Christian circle. As we 
offer this experience and this joy to people who have 
no family of their own, we enlarge their living and fulfil 
their inner need for a hearth relationship with others. 


Again, church leaders in teaching and preaching should 
be ordinarily conscious that everyone is not “even as we” 
in the matter of family life. Lesson illustrations need not, 
as is often the case, assume that mothers and fathers and 
children form the only normal picture: we should 
occasionally and deliberately point to the heroism of 
people who work and live alone, serving others. 

Taking this injunction seriously, one brilliant city pastor 
had the boldness to preach on the text, Matthew 19:12, 
winsomely expounding its difficult meanings to an amazed 
congregation. Without going to any such length, let us 
be assured that unmarried Christians are included in our 
message, their duties considered and their services honored. 


Above all, our church program should be studied as to 
how constructively and how individually it uses the gifts 
and the consecration of our unmarried members. Without 
giving the matter much thought, we use them as sponsors, 
choir leaders, conference organizers, and secretaries. But 
if we study their abilities and needs more specifically, we 
may be led to ask personally that an adult be a “big sister” 
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or “big brother” to some young person needing counsel. 
With definite realization of the personal values involved, 
we may press upon her or him the importance of Scouting 
or camp leadership as an opportunity both spiritual and 
psychological. In these days we may well enlist an un- 
married person’s devotion in correspondence, for the parish, 
with church youth who are in armed service. We are 
often able to see to it that a church family “adopts” a 
potentially lonely adult for dinner occasionally. Always we 
may be sure to give public recognition to faithfulness 
among those whose group life is found chiefly in the 
church program. To the thoughtful church leader there 
may occur a hundred ways of helping—and being helped 
by—the unmarried adult in the church. 


Fellowship possibilities for single adults 


A final suggestion is the obvious one that some churches 
are equipped to form special congenial groups within 
which friendships are easily made by “single” adults. A 
small church usually evidences neither need nor opportunity 
for specific organizations of unmarried people. Even in 
large churches such specialization is often unwise. Yet 
it is a fact that hundreds of “Business Women’s” classes or 
clubs now exist within churches, serving a vital function. 
“Lydias” or “Dorcas Circles” or “Evening Circles” are 
often informally understood to be for spinsters. In at least 
one church, the “Ancient Mariners’ Club” is for older 
bachelors and widowers. In congregations where marriage 
introduces distinctions, or where there is voluble demand 
for such groups, church programs should certainly include 
them, and give constructive interpretation to their meaning. 


All in all, as churches face the general American attitude 
toward married life and status, it seems plain that wise 
leaders will realize (but certainly not stress) the special 
situation, personal and social, in which unmarried adults 
find themselves. For them even more than for others, 
the church must be home and family—and it will be such 
only if there is intelligent sympathy and prayerful planning. 
It should be our concern that Christians without families 
find in the church of Christ the family of God, where 
devotion, leadership, and self-sacrifice foster abundant, 
balanced living. 


Teaching the 
Bible to children 


By Mary Alice Jones 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE is abstracted from one of 
the chapters in Dr. Jones’ forthcoming book, “The 
Faith of Our Children,’ being published this 
March by the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. (Price 
$1.25) This discussion will help teachers and ad- 
ministrators to understand better the curriculum 
materials prepared for church use by the denomina- 


tions. 


HY DO WE CONSIDER it much more important to 

teach our children the Bible than to acquaint them 
with other ancient literature and ancient history? The 
obvious answer is, “Because the Bible is the word of God.” 
This answer is true, but it may be also rather ambiguous. 
The Bible is the word of God to those who through it 
hear God speak to them. It is the word of God to those: who 
find in it understanding of the meaning of life, and strength 
and courage to meet life. It is not likely to be the wand 
of God to those who neglect its contents for long periods 
and then expect to find the answer to a puzzling problem 
by opening it at random and reading the first verse upon 
which their eyes fall. 

The rank and file of seeking souls have found that the 
thoughtful, regular study of the Bible through the years 
has made it an ever increasing source of comfort and 
courage and insight. They have found that with each 
passing year spent in its study, there have come more and 
more clearly the answers to the great problems and the 
They have found that 
there have come convictions regarding the direction life 
must take in all its specific relationships, regarding the 
standards which enable one to decide between greater and 


questions which face human beings. 
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lesser values. Yes, God speaks to men through the Bible 
when they have prepared themselves to understand the lan- 
guage in which he speaks. 

We wish our children to know the Bible. because in 
a unique fashion this great Book may become for them in 
very truth the word of God. 

The message of the Bible for today 

In studying the Bible, our chief concern is with hear- 
for us today. We must, of course, 
recognize that the text which we use is not the original 
text but a translation, and will use modern translations 
as well as the King James, which is now three hundred 
years old. Again, we shall recognize that the writers 
through whom God spoke lived under social conditions 
very different from those under which we live. Con- 
sequently we find some of the sayings puzzling. Let us 
accept the historical background from which the Bible 
came and teach our children to do so. 

We shall not consider all parts of the Bible as of 
equal value for us today. Nor shall we assume that because 
a person appears in the Bible record as a leader he is. 
necessarily, good. We shall recognize that even among 
good leaders there are degrees of spiritual insight. We 
shall not, for example, expect of Abraham the same high 
level of understanding of God and his purposes that we 
expect of Hosea. And we shall always test the ethical 
standards of the Old Testament by those of Jesus. 

There are some portions of the Old Testament which 
we shall not attempt to teach to boys and girls. These 
are the portions which deal with manners and customs 
which have been superseded and which reflect thoughts 
of God which Jesus clearly set aside. Then there are 
some parts even of the New Testament which are very 
difficult for laymen of the present day to understand. The 
meaning is obscured, because the thought forms are un- 
familiar to us. Would it not be the part of wisdom just to 
recognize that we ourselves have certain limitations, and 
are unable to comprehend fully and all at once God’s 
us? In the “hold fast 
to that which is good,” feeding our souls on those portions 
which we can understand. ordering our lives in accordance 


ing its message 


messages to meantime we shall 
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with their teachings, and encouraging our children to share 
our appreciation. 


Selection of Bible materials for young children 


The various lesson materials prepared by the denomi- 
nations for the use of the churches recognize these cir- 
cumstances and attempt to meet them. They do not propose 
that children be introduced to all the Bible. Because of the 
limited time available in the church school, they endeavor 
to select for use with children those passages which, so far as 
the experience of Christians through the years has any light 
to throw on the question, seem to be the passages which 
afford the best approach to an understanding of the 
message of the. Bible. 

These passages are, for the most part, the narrative 
and the poetic passages, with some use of the maxims of 
the ancient wise men and of the sayings of Jesus and Paul. 
That is, the accounts in the Bible of the actual experiences 
of men, how they felt about God and about their fellow 
men; how the thought of the presence of God- helped them 
in meeting the issues of life; their successes and their 
failures in living with their friends and their enemies— 
these concrete narrative portions are most likely to help 
the children feel that the Bible is a book which they can 
understand and love and enjoy. Summaries of ways of 
acting, such as “forget not to show love unto strangers,” 
“love your enemies, do good to them that hate you,” “as 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise,” “it is an honor for a man to cease from strife; 
but every fool will be meddling,’—such summaries will 
be used to help the children reach some definite con- 
clusions, “put some pegs down” so to speak, in their 
personal program of every-day living. 

Moreover, in selecting material to use with children, 
we shall recognize the fact that many passages may be used 
for a partial interpretation, which we shall wait until later 
years to interpret more fully. For example, it is unlikely 
that the 23rd Psalm can be readily understood as a Psalm of 
God’s love for men until boys and girls have some ability 
to interpret figures of speech, that is, about the time they 
are in junior high school. But children much younger can 
love this Psalm as a beautiful poem of the care of a shepherd 
of his flock, and it can be so used with them, illustrated 
with pictures. If there is an attempt to force the more 
mature interpretation, the child will likely only become 
confused and feel that the Psalm is alien and strange. 

In some of the narratives we shall not tell all the story. 
But we shall always be scrupulously careful to tell the story 
truly so far as we do tell it. That is, while we may select 
a single incident from a long narrative, the parts we do tell 
must be such that they can be fitted into the whole later on 
without jolts and jars. For example, we shall not tell (as 
one lesson course once did!) the story of Jacob’s leaving 
home, as an occasion of happy family preparation for a 
journey on the part of one of its members, with fond 
farewells and best wishes! 


Broader aspects for older children 

But we shall not confine ourselves to isolated incidents 
from the lives of great leaders and teachers. By the time 
a child is seven or eight years of age, he is ready for some 
brief biographies of these great personalities, a series of 
connected stories, selected so as to give something of a 
total impression of the personality. These first biographi- 
cal studies should be simple, dealing primarily with the 
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activities of the persons rather than with his thoughts, but 
should result in some feeling of definite acquaintance on 
the part of the child. Jesus is likely to be the first of these 
biographical studies, with Moses, David, Joseph, and Paul 
being selected soon after. 


As the boys and girls grow older, and begin to understand 
something of the sweep of history, there should be provided 
ample opportunity for a survey of the history of the nations, 
as it is recorded in the Bible. Our purpose in this should 
be a religious purpose: the purpose of helping boys and 
girls to see the righteous judgment of God in history. 
We have not, for the most part, provided adequate help at 
this point in our program of religious education. Our 
material has been selected with more attention to detail 
than to broad scope. With these older boys and girls, a 
survey of the history of the nations should be an essential 
part of our program. It should show how the nations 


‘sinned, how they suffered for their sins, how through it 


all God loved them and forgave them, but did not abrogate 
the moral law of the Universe to enable them to escape 
suffering. And our boys and girls need to see without 
ambiguity or obscurity the operation of this law. The 
historical books of the Old Testament afford this opportunity 
as does no other body of material. - 


Of course, this sort of teaching requires a great deal 
more in the way of preparation on the part of the teachers 
than does the preparation, week by week, of a lesson 
based upon a brief passage. But it is absolutely necessary 
if we are really to help our boys and girls hear the voice 
of God speaking through the Bible. 

During these years, too, will come the more complete 
studies of the life of Jesus, leading to an understanding 
of his mission and a personal experience of commitment to 
discipleship. 

In the high school years, there should come a serious 
study of the high teachings of the prophets, of the teachings 
of Jesus, and of the teachings of Paul. These materials 
by their form as well as by their content are difficult 
for younger children to appreciate. They require a certain 
amount of experience in living to be most meaningful. 
But in these later years we shall consider directly the 
teachings themselves and shall attempt to lead present 
day young people to a real understanding of the demands 
they make upon persons and the high joys they offer. 

Interspersed through the studies of the content of 
the Bible, there must be units which will help boys and 
girls to know something about the Bible as a collection 
of books, how it came to be, how the various books came 
together, how the translations were made, and so on. When 
the children first begin to read the Bible for themselves, 
probably about the fourth or fifth grade, there should come 
the first of these units, the purpose of which will be to 
acquaint the child with the physical make-up of the Bible 
so he can find passages in it. A few years later, there 
may come a unit on how the Bible came to be and its 
translation into the languages of the world. And in high 
school years there may come a more detailed study of the 
formation of the canon, and the influence of the Bible 
upon the nations. 


The purpose of teaching the Bible to children 
Are we, then, advocating a “content” approach to the 
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HAVEN’T BEEN to the movies but twice in two years,” 

said a superintendent of a big city church. I looked 
duly impressed. Or was it depressed? It was the latter, 
I know, now that I have had time to think about it. And the 
reason I felt depressed was not because I was saying 
regretfully to myself, “How much more money you've 
saved than I,” but because I knew his church school had 
lost something because he, as its leader, knew nothing of 
the ideology of the current movies. After all, probably 
ninety-five percent of the young people he leads in worship 
each Sunday morning have in their bowed and apparently 
reverent heads, ideas and attitudes given them by the 
movies. Ideas and attitudes desperately in need of the 
correction and interpretation of an experienced person 
with a Christian philosophy. 

To the movies our young people bring their relaxed 
and eager spirits each week end, spiritual pores wide open 
to receive the latest Hollywood philosophy of life. It is 
estimated that in this country approximately twenty-eight 
million persons under twenty-one attend the movies weekly, 
eleven million of this number being under fourteen. If 
you think your own church group is different, move 
around among your young people as they wait for the 
church school period to begin. Eavesdrop on their muffled 
conversations and discover for yourself what is uppermost 
in their minds. Be the family budget unlimited or limited 
there always seems to be enough money in it for the week 
end movie. In fact some communities have shown that 
the lower the income the more regularly young people 
spend money on movies, the movie house offering the 
shelter, warmth and space that congested quarters cannot 
give. 


Movies are important to young people 


“But this isn’t the job for religious education!” too 
frequently people exclaim. But isn’t it? Is it irreverent, 
as the voice of the exclaimer implies, to mix Hollywood 
and Palestine? We all know church school teachers who 
Sunday after Sunday keep their classes quiet by telling 
them football stories and we have little use for them. 
But the motive for bringing movies into the class discussion 
is different from this use of football stories; their use is 
not as sedatives but as stimulants. And since the movies 
are acknowledged to be the place where youth and life 
meet up with each other, if God ought not to be there 
too, then where should he be? 


If this be true, that the movies are giving our young 
people points of view about life that are swallowed whole 
and carried straight from the screen to the soul, and that 
this commercial food needs the purifying bloodstream of 
the Christian interpretation before it is translated into 


behaviour and fixed prejudices, what can we in the church 


schools do about it? 


In the first place we can change our attitudes about the 
movies. Too long have we looked down our noses at them. 
We think they are too inferior to be noticed, and un- 
fortunately many of them are. But this does not mean that 
the movies are not significant. For good or for evil what 
the movies say is important, and the way they say it em- 
ploys the attention of the top technicians, artists, writers, 
musicians, actors and often college professors. And this 
makes for superlative story telling! No, we can no longer 
ignore the movies if we are to be effective leaders of 
young people. 
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Let us mix 
Palestine and 


Hollywood 


Leaders should know what young 
people are seeing 


By Mary C. White* 


Getting the other side 

Secondly, we can find out the movie-going habits. of 
the particular group of boys and girls we are trying 
to guide in their religious thinking. There are a number 
of ways to get this information. A carefully- planned 
questionnaire given throughout the school is one way. 
Or, close the worship period ten minutes early and ask 
questions of the assembled group as to their movie-going 
habits. How many went to the movies the night before? 
Was this a special occasion or the usual thing? What movie 
house do they usually attend? What movies have they seen 
lately that they have liked and why? Of course these 
questions must be asked in such a way that the group will 
not sense an embryonic beginning of a reform but will feel 
your sincerity of interest in what they are thinking and 
doing. 

Then with this information pondered over, go off to 
the theater manager who presides over the house where 
your church school members usually go. Go to him in 
the spirit of one public servant to another, both having 
problems with a common group. Be as ready to listen to 
his problems as you are to tell yours. Find out how he 
chooses his pictures, whether his house gets the first 
choice of films or the second or third. Ask what pictures 
he has noticed the young people like. This may not agree 
with the information you have previously been given on 
the subject. Look over his trade papers and read about 
the coming pictures. Swap stories of the kind of problems 


parents create. In other words, get some knowledge of the - 


other side of this vast twentieth century mechanized system 
of education, for that is really what it is. 


Use movies to illustrate teaching 


And thirdly; make this information available to your 
teachers. Help them to recognize in the objectives of the 
course they are teaching that here in the movies’ content 
is often visual aid material that is vivid, available and 
already part of the mental imagery of the young people 
they are teaching; and help the teachers to use it. A 
constant study of a reliable review service printed 
independent of the industry will help you to realize when 
the movie content will probably be illustrative of the 
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What ideas are uppermost in the minds of your pupils? 


points your teachers will want to make. Also if you want 
to have at hand some visual material that will start dis- 
cussion, get some “movie stills.” These are photographs 
of scenes in the movies. They are of unending interest to 
young people, who love to recognize what they have seen, 
as well as liking to have their experience in the movies re- 
freshed. These stills can often be gotten free from the 
movie house managers who have used them for advertising 
purposes but if the managers cannot produce the particular 
scenes you wish, you may purchase them by writing The 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors, 28 West 
44th St., New York, at a nominal cost. 


Let me give an illustration of how a particular teacher 
used a movie for motivating the lesson she was going to 
teach. This was an eighth grade class of boys studying the 
Old Testament and what it offers life today. “Who saw 
Dumbo yesterday?” I heard her ask. Her text book was 
open to the lesson on the Children of Israel in the 
wilderness. I was fearful for her, because I was sure that 
when once those lively youngsters began on Dumbo the 
Israelites would wander in the wilderness quite indefinitely. 
To my amazement, after exchanging with the class mem- 
bers a few plaudits about the movie she said: “Most of all 
I like the way Dumbo managed the handicap of his big 
ears. Now while Moses did not make his speech defect 
an asset the way Dumbo did his ears, still he ploughed 
along courageously with his handicaps and became a very 
good public speaker. Turn to Exodus 4:10 and read how 
Moses would never have overcome his handicap if God 
had not been firm with him.” And from then on, Moses was 
given admiring and sympathetic attention by each pupil. 
Moses had become human, a fellow traveler like many of 
them and like Dumbo, who, with acknowledged feelings 
of inferiority, were marching bravely on. 


Possibilities in recent films 


This year’s crop of movies haye offered innumerable 
ones that deal with subjects appropriate and often over- 
lapping the teaching in our church schools. Among them 
is such a film as “Here Comes Mr. Jordan,” a picture 
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dealing with life after death. It was seen by thousands of 
young people and stirred up among them a great deal of 
discussion. But Paul’s voice and his words: “Death, where 
is thy sting—O Grave, where is thy victory!” were not 
heard in these discussions. And it was a pity, because he 
had more, much more to offer on the subject than “Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan.” The young people’s thinking on this 
subject should have not stopped here, but gone on to study 
the insights on death that Jesus and his followers offer. In 
these days of wholesale slaughter, many of our young 
people will experience “the sting of death” in the loss of 
their fathers and brothers. And I hope we in the church 
school will give realistic teaching on the immortality of 
the soul even if we must turn to the movies to help us make 
it convincing. 

Another movie that offered good teaching material was 
“Citizen Kane,” the biography of a man’s life made 
destitute by having as its goal the piling up of material 
wealth. Jesus said: “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” Many of our children will never 
see a camel in the flesh and the Kingdom of Heaven is 
just words to them, but a high percentage of them will 
have seen this movie. They will.have in their heads the 
mental image of the distortions and disruptions of a soul 
centered upon selfishness and material gain. And if these 
mental images are taken into account and used as a spring- 
board, with a minimum of explaining, a class can 
understand this passage and will gain deeper appreciation 
of the wisdom of the Great Source from whom these 
matchless words came. I could always see in my mind’s 
eye the sternness in God’s face when he rebuked the over- 
successful farmer with the words: “You foolish one, to- 
night I will take your soul from you, and who then will 
be the owner of all the things which you have got together?” 
Until I saw Citizen Kane I never visualized the other face, 
the one to whom it was said. 

Other movies could be mentioned, such as “All That 
Money Could Buy,” with that gripping scene of a guilty 
conscience making miserable its possessor. This is sur- 


-passed, I think, by the story of Jacob wrestling for peace 


of soul at the place called “Peniel.” Yet in this twentieth 
century medium the same terrific spiritual conflict is 
unfolded. These are a few illustrations of the way I would 
use the current movies as visual aids in teaching church 
school lessons. 


See the bad as well as the good 

It goes without saying that young people should be’ 
trained to evaluate pictures, and to select them with 
discrimination. That, however, is another subject with 
which there is no room to deal here. In the meantime, 
while the young people go indiscriminately to any picture 
that comes along, it is necessary for us their leaders to see 
more productions. Not just the “A” pictures that friends 
and newspapers say we must not miss, but we must 
discipline ourselves to do some of the same undiscriminat- 
ing casual dropping in on them that our young people do. 
This costs money and, almost worst, precious time, but if 
our church school work is to have teeth that bite into the 
needs of our young people we must know the negative 
teaching the movies are doing as well as the positive. 

There will be weeks when no movie will seem to have any 
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HERE are new opportunities for vacation church 

school workers in times like these. In making plans 
for the coming summer new factors need to be taken into 
account. Leaders may be hard to find because industrial 
work and patriotic volunteer work are claiming the time of 
many church people. However, boys and girls are growing 
up in war days when there are many special problems 
which make guidance most necessary. These special needs 
call forth special efforts. Churches should cooperate with 
other community agencies and see what special needs exist 
in their own community and in nearby places which the 
churches can best meet. 


The following suggestions are taken from the experi- 
ences of many schools in many different parts of the coun- 
try. They may help you to have the best vacation schools 
this summer you have ever had. 


Are you making long term plans? 


The staff of one rural vacation school begins work on 
the next school soon after Christmas. They call on families 
to make arrangements for transportation. They hold Sun- 
day evening Institutes, using accredited leadership educa- 
tion courses as well as other helps, and get the teachers to 
attend summer conferences where they will get special 
training. They use other organizations such as the 4-H 
Club, the Grange and school for leadership and materials. 


In a city council of religious education these are some 
of the preparatory steps the vacation school department 
usually takes: Enlists the interest of churches and groups 
of workers through interviews very early in the year; or- 
ganizes a representative committee and selects a director 
and the teachers; selects a theme of study and builds a pro- 


gram for each age group; plans the training institute and. 


secures attendance; arranges a budget and makes plans for 
raising it; lists the supplies needed and where to get them; 
enlists the interest of parents and teachers through church 
effort and publicity; works out good administrative plans; 
holds an installation and dedication service. 


Who will sponsor and finance the schools? 


The agency or agencies promoting the vacation school 
usually have a sponsoring committee. The groups who 
helped to finance the schools reported in the study make 
an interesting variety: local churches; state, county or city 
councils of churches, or councils of religious education, or 
councils of church women; the Y.M.C.A.; women’s mission- 
ary societies or “King’s Daughters”; national boards of 
Christian education, in support of special projects; the 
Home Missions Council, among migrant groups; a district 
missionary education group; the Sunday school offerings 
collected by a chaplain in a U. S. Army Post; the Federa- 
tion of Adult Bible Classes; interested individuals; chil- 
dren’s offerings; camp fee for “campers”; offerings at 
demonstration meetings; the Red Cross. 


Where will leaders be recruited and trained? 


Various kinds of leaders were mentioned: church school 
teachers; public school’ teachers and ex-public school 
teachers; specialists or those who have a good hobby like 
nature study; pastors; directors of religious education; 
and high school, college and seminary students. In one 
case there were large classes of children with a well trained 
leader who had helpers of high school age for the interest 
groups. The Caravans which conduct the schools in some 
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New ideas for 
vacation schools 


Begin planning now for next summer 


By Ruth Elizabeth Murphy 


THE REsEARCH DEPARTMENT of the International 
Council of Religious Education, with the aid of 
Catherine Sparks, a graduate student at the Presby- 
terian College of Christian Education, made a study 
of “Case Studies of Newer Types of Vacation 
Church School Programs.” The members of the 
Committee on Vacation Church Schools, the de- 
nominational secretaries in charge of such schools, 
and state and city councils of religious education 
were invited to submit reports. In a brief article it- 
will not be possible to acknowledge the persons who 
gave each idea, but most of the suggestions given 
below come from this study and appreciation is 
hereby expressed for them. 


places are made up of college boys and girls from church 
youth organizations. 


Perhaps the most interesting development in the whole 
field of vacation schools is in the training of leaders. In 
addition to the usual one or two-day Institute, some agen- 
cies have training schools all day once a week for six or 
ten weeks. In the “studio” or “workshop” teachers and 
helpers come to a well-equipped center for individual in- 
struction, practice and research. Laboratory schools, where 
the student teachers get supervised practice, are very effec- 
tive, but the classes must be small in order to get the best 
results. Where these have been set up as camps or on col- 
lege campuses many fine leaders have been trained, not 
only for vacation but also for Sunday and weekday church 
schools. Such schools have been conducted among groups 
of migrant children, rural children and small town children, 
to study their distinctive needs. 


Some normal schools and colleges are offering courses 
in vacation church school work in the spring or summer 
semesters. Sometimes the classes are held in the afternoon 


while the students teach in the morning; or they may be 


more like laboratory schools, dividing the morning hours 
between teaching and study. In one mining area there was 
a camp for the teachers for one week preceding the school 
period. This time was devoted to study, evaluation of the 
student teachers’ own philosophies of life, methods, ma- 
terials, psychology of children, and definite plans for the 
school which followed. The Youth Caravans and the Sum- 
mer Project groups also precede their summer activities 
with a one-week camp for study. One rural group met every 
Sunday evening over a long period to prepare themselves 
for their vacation school work. 


Libraries, both public and church, are real sources of 
help for teachers. In many places books can be borrowed in 
groups for use not only by the teachers but also by the 
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whole school. Proper references are given by the super- 
vising leaders. 

Local staff meetings are often the best training oppor- 
tunities. Some staffs are so organized that each ‘teacher 
shares responsibility for the joint aspects of the school as 
well as doing his own special work. In these meetings 
there is worship, discussion of problems being faced, plan- 
ning and evaluation of the work in general, and sharing of 
impressions concerning the growth of individual pupils. 
In one case a report was made of each boy in the school 
and these reports were shared with the parents on parents’ 
night. 

Visits from supervisors to classes are also training op- 
portunities. The supervisor may help the teacher in her 
own work, demonstrate methods, or participate where help 
is most needed. 


When should the vacation school meet? 

The reports show an amazing variety of times for meet- 
ing. The migrant centers have all-day programs all sum- 
mer. A Y.M.C.A. “Day Camp” did also. The morning 
hours are usual, but evenings are used for young workers 
and parents. In one place there was a “family school” 
meeting one evening a week during the summer, with spe- 
cial work for children, youth and adults. The “Day Camps” 
are called that just to get away from the name “school,” 
but most of them are all-day programs with many outdoor 
features. One school was held on weekends, where other 
work took the time during the week. Afternoon “Boys’ 
Clubs” are an outgrowth of the morning vacation school 
in some cases. 

The time is sometimes determined by transportation fa- 
cilities. In one rural area the fathers took turns taking 
the cream to market and the children to vacation church 
school. Other places have arranged to use the school bus. 


Where shall the school be held? 

Again we find a variety of replies: in church buildings, 
public schools, parks, river banks, old stores, and in small 
tents. 


How old shall the pupils be? 

These reports show all ages, although the pupils are pre: 
dominantly children. The next largest group is the junior 
high age. There are instances, however, where the high 
school pupils made a community study, the young people 
had a “charm school,” adults had Bible courses, and par- 
ents studied children’s problems. 


How shall the school be publicized? 

One school had a “School’s Out” party on the afternoon 
public school closed, at which the children had a good time 
and then registered for the vacation school. Most schools 
get out clever dodgers. In one city the announcement was 
shaped like a church with the “rose window” arranged to 
fold back so that the sheet could be hung over doorknobs 
by the Scouts. A rural group had the route of the bus put 
on dodgers for the children’s convenience. 


Shall the school have a central theme? 

The cooperative series of vacation church school texts 
and the Missionary Education Movement texts furnish 
materials for many central themes, which prove very help- 
ful. Some of those mentioned were, Alaska, other lands, 
Palestine, Bible themes, our community, nature, and the 
Living Church. Indian life study is still popular. Correla- 
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in vacation school. 


The primaries build their ‘‘house”’ 


tion of worship, drama, memory work, crafts play, music 
and discussion help to unify the work of a school. 


What interesting projects are possible? 


One leader wrote, “The children must feel that the school 
is theirs.” Their participation is what makes this true. 

“Newspapers,” usually coming out weekly, have proved 
of great interest to the older children. In one case such a 
paper grew into a year round children’s paper. Choral 
speech and rhythm band programs are enjoyed. One group 
built a lean-to on their camp building. Good motion pic- 
tures properly introduced have proved of great interest. 

Recreation can be planned by the group. Elected “cap- 
tains” took charge of planning the annual field day in one 


school. Other boys and girls planned hikes, sports, games, 


outside meals, over-night trips, and swims. 

Worship committees prepare worship services, worship 
centers, litanies and responses. One group had a “J Won- 
der Center,” a table on which they placed specimens of 
flowers, rocks and insects. In one small school each child 
kept a record book which contained facts about the school, 
autographs, a daily diary, records of interest group or com- 
mittee activities, new worship materials learned, and a list 
of Palestinian flowers and trees found in their own neigh- 
borhood. 

Service projects in many varieties are noted. Helping 
with the lunches for the younger children is nearly always 
possible. 

Primary children like to build their own “town,” and 
each one build his own house. The children find many 
interesting things to use for furnishings of their “homes.” 
A large Palestinian house where they can “play” the Bible 
stories make these stories come alive. Blankets over chairs 
become shepherd’s tents, where the boys and girls live the 
shepherd stories in imagination. 


Sharing what is learned 


Some schools invite the parents and friends to share 
what they have learned through pageants, exhibits, wor- 
ship services and demonstration scenes. One group used 
tableaux of families—the Holy Family, a Japanese, a 
Chinese, and a migrant family—to show some phase of 
family life which helps to carry out God’s purpose. 

When the program represents a sharing process and 
not an opportunity to “show off,” and when each age group 
has an opportunity to share its regular study in a creative 
way, these programs are most helpful. 
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Creative 
Bible study 


Junior college students show the way 
By Vivian Joseph* 


REATIVE SELF EXPRESSION is much talked about 
in progressive schools and colleges. But there is no 
reason why such use of creative ability should be confined 
to secular classrooms. Church school classes offer excellent 
opportunities for using all the talents pupils may have. 
This has been recognized more widely among teachers 
of children than among teachers of high school and college 
young people. My experience with a college class in the 
Old Testament indicates a method that could be used with 
equal fruitfulness with church school classes. 

Instead of asking for the regulation “term paper,” an 
assignment always received with dread by students, I 
told the class they could do anything they liked by way of 
some creative piece of work, as a term contribution. This 
announcement was received with bewilderment. “A crea- 
tion through poetry, music, art?” they asked. “Impossible.” 
For the next few days the most spicy campus conversation 
was, “What does she want? I can’t do anything creative.” 
The girls were decidedly interested but frankly puzzled. 

To prove that their instructor had not suddenly become 
shockingly unbalanced, I produced some creative work on 
the Old Testament, work which consisted chiefly of 
mimeographed material from one of Professor Adelaide 
Teague Case’s courses when she was at Teachers College, 
Columbia. Two poems were read and a play which one of 
her students had written with a fresh interpretation. In 
addition to this the students were put in touch with many 
of the classic interpretations of Biblical material. Just 
the faintest suggestion served as stimulus to the almost 
unbelievable and unexpected response. 

Long before’ the work was due, someone came through 
with a poem about Moses. Another did a painting of Ruth 
and Naomi, a favorite story with its pastoral setting. 
These were shown prematurely to the class to serve as 
further incentive. The appreciation of work done by 
fellow students was astounding. 

Each student had submitted in advance a plan of what 
she hoped to work out. The purpose was to individualize 
the project and insure variety. It also kept the creations 
within bounds in order that the student would not attempt 
to present a creation too fantastic to represent the weight of 
a well-thought-out term paper. The entire subject matter 
was taken from the Old Testament and for the most part 
the Bible text was the chief source of information and 
inspiration, 

On the date assigned, the creations were handed in 
with enthusiastic exclamations over the pictures. There 
was one on Moses which reflected the deliverance of the 


* Director of Religious Education, Barber Scotia Junior College, 
Concord, North Carolina. 
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Some pupils have ability in artistic creation. 


Israelites by Yahweh, one called the “Destruction of 
Pharaoh’s Army” and another on Moses which was called 
“Two Promised Lands.” Many other Old Testament 
characters and situations were depicted. 

Not only were there creations in art. There were two 
plays, one on Moses and one revealing the contribution of 
the prophets to religious thinking. Theré were poems on 
abstract ideas and one in imitation of the style of Hebrew 
poetry with its balanced structure, parallelism, repetition 
and cadence. Someone worked out an interesting cross- 
word puzzle. Perhaps the most interesting contribution 
of all was a piece of music written, which expressed the 
steady march of the Israelites, their supplication to Yahweh 
and the element of despair and hope. 

To be faced realistically was the fact that every student 
in the class would not have the artistic creative ability 
which lodged dormant in so many of them. Those who 
preferred to adhere more closely to the traditional term 
paper did this in form, but in essence the contents were 
refreshing. The students explored, brought to light and 
developed new appreciation for the Old Testament through 
such contributions as the following: 

1. Tracing familiar quotations and Old Testament al- 
lusions. 
2. Tracing titles of hymns and spirituals to Old Testament 
sources. 
Developing chapel talks on Old Testament topics. From 
these talks, grew the decision to have a program for 
vespers on the Hebrew contribution to moral and reli- 
gious thought. The students planned and conducted 
this service. 
This experiment in the creative use of the Old Testament 
is ideal for use with the teen age group. While the level of 
successful achievement is determined by the ability, 
previous training and interest of the group, similar results 
may be expected and new appreciations aroused if the 
teacher herself is enthusiastic and guides the project into 
worthwhile creative channels. 
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Leadership 
education 
advance 


“IT AM CONVINCED,” said a prominent 
church leader recently, “that had it not been 
fer difficulties incident to the war we would 
\ be witnessing the greatest upturn in leader- 
<a) ship education we have ever experienced, due 
to the fact that the United Advance, both denominationally 
and interdenominationally, has kept the need for better 
prepared workers so constantly to the fore.” 

No one knows exactly what war work and transportation 
problems will do to community leadership schools general- 
ly. No doubt there will be fewer schools and smaller at- 
tendance, taking the nation as a whole. But paradoxically 
the service training picture is very encouraging. Reports 
from many parts of the country show optimism and 
determination. There is wide-spread acceptance of the fact 
that it does little good to bring the unreached into our 
churches without at the same time improving our program. 
After the first shock of losing present workers because of 
the war services, or because of shifting population, churches 
are finding new life and challenge in enlisting and train- 
ing new workers. 

The denominations have without exception made leader- 
ship education a major emphasis in their program of 
Advance. This is most noticeable in the increased at- 
tention in the religious education press to all types of train- 
ing for service, and in the development of better plans for 
promoting leadership training in several denominations. 

Reports seem to indicate that under this emphasis of 
the Advance an increasing number of local churches 
are setting up standards for service, improving their 
methods of enlistment, and providing for the training of 
their workers. 


Here is what they say 


From one state: “Last year there were less than 20 com- 
munity schools—this year with the emphasis of the United 
Advance on leadership training, 33 schools have been set- 
up and twelve more are possibilities.” 

From a small city: “The enclosed reports speak for 
themselves. Our school this year was about three times 
as large as last year.” 

ee a denominational executive: “We are shifting in 
several areas from large community schools to smaller 
neighborhood schools and local church classes and we 
expect a considerable increase in numbers reached.” 


Changing patterns 


The program of leadership education is responding to 
the impact of the war. Here are a few indications. 

Many schools have introduced courses on the church 
and the war, a just and durable peace, and kindred sub- 
jects. Many have pointed up courses in the children and 
youth field to take account of new conditions. There is 
a renewed emphasis on administration courses to help 
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new workers who have had suddenly to replace experienced 
leaders. 

The following report comes from a congested camp 
area: “A good response was given our leadership training 
schools which we conducted in three towns of the county. 
A total of 88 International Council credits was earned; 
eight courses were taught by six teachers. They are the 
first courses of the kind ever to be offered in the county, 
and we are especially pleased that in each case an interest 
was expressed in following through with other courses in 
the spring. It is our opinion that the elevation of the general 
type of religious work in the area, a most necessary move 
because of the rapid growth of secular education and 
general cultural advance, can be accomplished in no better 
way than through leadership training.” 

Many county and city-wide schools have decentralized. 
“The schools have gone to the people.” But the smaller 
community has not been left to sink or swim as it is able. 
Neighborhood schools are often “extension classes” of the 
community school, receiving administration and financial 
help and instructors from the stronger unit. Some county 
schools have been meeting in three or more sections. 

One community experimented successfully with a new 
type of laboratory school. From among several churches 
four departments were selected as practice centers. A 
selected group of teachers from the participating churches 
worked in these departments on Sundays and met for two 
hours Monday evenings for study and evaluation. “Leaders 
of high calibre were enlisted for this venture and they 
carried through with enthusiasm.” 

Another community is developing a school patterned 
upon the “workshop” plan of teacher education developed 
during the last few years in the public education field. 
Lectures, counseling, supervision, experimentation and 
study will be combined, with a good deal of time given 
to personal interviews with resource leaders and to 
directed study. 

A considerable upturn is reported in correspondence 
study. The opportunity in this field is great if greater 
facilities were available. 


The challenge of Christian service 


Said one director of religious education, “We have never 
had such a fine church school staff and it was never easier 
to enlist them. People realize the importance of the church 
in these times. They are determined to hold the home 
front. But they want a real challenge and an improved 
program.” 

Writes another, “Before the school opened this Fall we 
had an all-day retreat climaxed by a Communion Service. 
The pastor gives the teachers and officers one*evening a 
month. Altogether there is a much greater interest in the 
educational program.” 

Enlistment plans of one type or another are being put 
into use widely. Many workers are signing pledges of 
service. 

The director of the Advance for the International Council 
used the words, “To meet the present crisis” concerning 
the proposed Advance long before it was launched. The 
crisis has grown as few then anticipated. More widely than 
we yet appreciate, the Advance has certainly helped to 
prepare the church for its increased opportunities. The 
leadership is available, it can be enlisted, and it must be 
trained. 
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Laboratory 
vacation schools 


Where both teachers and children learned 


By William D. Powell* 


IT WAS THE NEWS ITEM that hurried us 


to a decision. The judge of Juvenile Court, 


Institute of Child Care: “Juvenile delin- 
quency among St. Paul’s school-age children 
for the first three months of this year has been 40 per cent 
higher than for the same period a year ago.” We knew it 
was on the increase—the stories in the newspapers proved 
that—but we did not know how rapidly. 

Before the judge’s statement was printed we had talked 
about reestablishing vacation church schools under our 
auspices. Our organization, the Ramsey County Sunday 
_ School Association, had not assumed such responsibility 
since we dropped vacation church schools to extend week- 
day church schools. But now we were faced with some of 
the problems arising in a growing defense community: 
juvenile delinquency, an increasing number of mothers 
working, new families coming in, crowded housing condi- 
tions, and the general effects on children of a war-torn 
world. We discussed the matter fully in our Ministers’ As- 
sociation, our Board of Religious Education, and our Board 
of Directors. Time was growing short—just two months 
remained before the schools should open—when approval 
was given by all and complete cooperation pledged. 

We were fortunate in securing the services of our part- 
time Acting Director of Weekday Church Schools for this 
vacation church school project. Without the direction of 
Mrs. Herbert W. Mahle, the project could not have been 
undertaken. She in turn relied upon our corps of weekday 
church school teachers, supplemented by several other 
exceedingly capable persons, as a special committee to 
set up the entire plan of operation and to act individually 
as principals. Ten centers were finally opened. 

This committee had a budget of $1260 with which to 
work, voted from our regular budget on which we had 
made savings of that amount during the year. Each princi- 
pal and each department head, when not full-time em- 


ployees of a church, was paid, and all others were volunteer. - 


The cost of all supplies such as textbooks, equipment, or 
handwork materials was included in this budget. 


Vacation schools made laboratory schools 


One of the early decisions of the committee was that 
these ten centers should be laboratory schools for the 
teachers and assistants. We were ideally situated to make 
them training centers. Our principals were experienced, 
fully trained, and entirely capable. Most of our depart- 
ment heads were specialists for their age group. We were 


* Executive Secretary, Ramsey County Sunday School Association, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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said the news item, stated in an address at the - 


Window prepared by intermediates in yacation school. 


in position to coordinate the vacation schools with the 
weekday and Sunday schools, for all who taught in them 
were teaching in Sunday school, and our principals for 
the most part were teaching both in Sunday and in the 
weekday church schools. 

To prepare for the laboratory experience, a two-day 
(all morning and afternoon) Institute was arranged during 
which the entire curricula and program of the schools and 
of each department was thoroughly discussed, including 
instruction in possible handwork projects, recreation, etc. 
Leaders of the Institute were the future principals of the 
schools. Before the sessions they studied and outlined the 
selected courses, assembled the materials for exhibit and 
had become acquainted with those who were to be depart- 
ment heads or teachers in their respective schools. 


Enlisting staff and organizing schools 

Our department heads and teachers were enlisted in a 
special enrollment conducted through each cooperating 
Sunday school in the city, usually with the personal assist- 
ance of the Sunday school superintendent or pastor. One- 
hundred twenty-five persons finally made up the total staff 
for the ten centers. They represented every major denomina- 
tion in our city. Of their faithfulness, devotion to task, and 
growth during the project a volume could be written. In 
order to give proper recognition for their work in these 
laboratory vacation schools, consent was given by the 
International Council of Religious Education for us to 
grant one Second Series credit to each one completing these 
requirements: (1) attendance at both days of the Institute, 
(2) adequate daily preparation during the two-week period 
of the vacation church schools, and (3) attendance at at 
least nine of the ten sessions of the schools. On this basis 
fifty-four individuals received credit, or 94 percent of the 
teachers who had attended both sessions of the Institute. 

The teachers and their assistants worked under a princi- 
pal in one of four departments: beginners, primary, junior, 
or intermediate. The general theme chosen for the schools 
was: “Living Together in God’s World.” The beginners 
used Clemens’ God’s Friendly World as a text; the 
primaries, Reed’s Bible Homes and Homes Today; the 
juniors, Whitehouse’s Followers of Jesus; and the inter- 
mediates, Griffiths’ Living Together in Today’s World. Each 
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one at the Institute received a ten-page mimeographed 
booklet containing the program of the Institute and brief 
outlines of each department’s course, and a suggested daily 
schedule. All could understand from the beginning the 
objectives of each department and its probable working 


schedule from 8:30 to 11:30 A.M. each day. 


Publicity campaign undertaken 

Two months before the schools opened, as soon as the 
project was approved, our publicity program began. One 
of our purposes was not only to win support and attendance 
at our schools, but to encourage local churches and groups 
of churches to open their own, for we knew the need and 
opportunity was far greater than our organization could 
absorb. (In this we were successful, for more vacation 
church schools were held last summer than have been for 
some years.) Articles appeared frequently in the news- 
papers; posters and letters were sent to churches. The Art 
Department of the National Youth Administration prepared 
for us large weather-proof signs for each school at cost. 


But our best publicity was a preliminary enrollment in 
each Sunday school of all boys and girls who might attend 
one of the community schools. Through this we secured 
the questions and interest of the parents. (The most 
frequent question was: “What is a Vacation Church 
School?” for this was a new experience. We serve many 
of the children in this age group through the weekday 
church schools.) Statistically it was not a reliable index 
of future enrollment, for we had nearly twice as many as 
the preliminary enrollment indicated. Enrollment was 754, 
the largest school having 110, the smallest 61. This com- 
pares favorably with the enrollment in 1926 of 937, when 
we last conducted these schools. Should we continue them 
another year, the enrollment will undoubtedly be well 

_ over 1000. 


Government helps supply food 

A unique feature of the schools was their participation 
in the government surplus commodity and penny milk 
program. By cooperating with us, the government supplied 
fruit juices, jams, and jellies, butter, and half-pints of milk. 
We supplied bread. This made it possible for us to provide 
a mid-morning lunch of a jam sandwich and milk or fruit 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Grace at mid-morning lunch, vacation school. 
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Family Week 


THE GREAT OPPORTUNITY to promote 
the “Home” goals of the Advance will be in 
the observance of Christian Family Week, 
May 2-9. While the broad observance, 
announced on page 4 of this issue, will be 
known as National Family Week, many of the churches 
will keep the term used last year, “Christian Family Week.” 

Program ard guidance materials which the International 
Council of Religious Education has in preparation, avail- 
able by April 1, are as follows: 


l. Christian Family Week, a six page leaflet of many 
suggestions for the observance in home, church, and com- 
munity. (Now available, price 3 cents each.) 

2. The Christian Family in War Time, eight pages 
packed with analysis of the situation and_ practical 
suggestions for helping families meet the many adjustments 
brought by war. (Now available, price 2 cents each.) 


3. Children in War Time, an interpretation of the 
spiritual effects of war on children and how to meet the 
situation. 

4. Resources for Family Eiving in War Time, the 
principles by which the Christian family can face difficulties 
and overcome them. 

5. A series of six evening programs for the family circle, 
definitely religious and emphasizing participation of all 
members of the family. 


6. Church Home Window Sticker. ‘(Sample available 


at 5 cents each; price 20 cents per dozen.) 
7. A Manual on Publicity and Radio for Family Week. 


8. Four radio programs on transcription prepared 
especially for Family Week for use over local stations. 
Rental basis. 


Steps to take in preparation for Christian Family Week 
observance are: 

1. In the community. (Suggestions for a council, or if 
there is none, for a community minded Christian leader.) 

a. Interview each pastor and Sunday school superin- 


tendent, seeing that he has at least the Christian Family 
W eek leaflet. 


b. Set up or use an existing inter-church committee to 
plan the general features of the observance and to promote 
and guide the observance in each church. 

c. Secure the Publicity and Radio Manual for specific 
suggestions. 

d. Contact the Civilian Defense Council, social agencies, 
P.T.A., luncheon and other clubs to plan some community- 
wide features of the observance such as: radio programs; 
use of public press; mayor’s proclamation; family life 
features in club programs, schools, special mass meetings. 

2. In the local church. 


a. Arrange for special sermons and worship programs 
on the family. 

b. Select from Christian Family Week \eaflet the items 
to be included in the observance. 

c. Plan use of the Family Circle or “Church Night at 
Home” programs in all families. 


d. Conduct a Home Enrolment in the Advance, using 
the “Church Home” window sticker. 
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A united field 
approach 


A WAR-TIME MEASURE for promoting 
field service will be an important means of 
carrying forward the Advance in the field 
during 1943 and 1944. The original plans 


sales for the Advance contemplated following the 


One-Day Conventions with a series of state leaders’ confer- 
ences beginning in the fall of 1942. These would have pro- 
vided intensive help and training for age-group and ad- 
ministrative leaders in making the Advance effective., 


Travel limitations and other war-time conditions have 
led to the development of what may prove to be a much 
better plan. It is called the United Field Approach. It 
proposes to replace many regional or state meetings with 
direct counselling and help to the leaders of the com- 
munities most needing it through team work on the part 
of denominational field workers. It involves not only 
religious educational workers, but home mission workers 
and general church secretaries as well. It aims to carry 
forward the United Christian Education Advance, the 
United Rural Advance, and special services needed by camp 
and defense industry communities. Particularly will it 
apply the goal “Reach every person with Christian teach- 
ing” to those millions who have been uprooted and moved 
to new communities by the war emergency. 


How will it work? The first step is a conference of all 
the professional denominational and council leaders in a 
state to look at their total task together. Where there are 
state councils, such a conference is being arranged through 
them; in other states by a representative of the Inter- 
Council Field Department of the seven national councils. 
The state conference will review changes and needs which 
have been brought about by the war in various com- 
munities and sections of the state: congested communities, 
communities near fraining camps, new communities 
springing up around war industries, trailer camps and 
other temporary communities. Also depleted communities 
from which much of the religious leadership and resources 
have gone will be considered. 

Facts which have been gathered by various surveys and 
by the observations of these workers themselves as to 
religious needs and the adequacy of provisions for meeting 


them will be put before the conference. The first purpose 


will be to give each person the clearest and most compre- 
hensive picture possible of the whole religious situation 
in the state. This is an indispensable basis for a program 
to “reach every person with Christian’ teaching.” 

With this view of the religious needs and resources of 


the state before them, those responsible may take any or 
all of the following four steps: 


1. A complete interchange of information regarding 
plans of various denominations or workers for extending 
their services to meét these needs. Even though the 
conference went no farther than this, such interchange 
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of information and plans would be very valuable. Some 
adjustments in the interest of efficiency might be made 
voluntarily. There might result a better deploying of the 
forces available even though no one were committed to 
it in advance. 


2. Each worker might pledge to the others that he would 
encourage the local churches under his influence to ap- 
proach their neighboring churches, offering to do some 
things together. If all denominational secretaries in a 
state began to emphasize this cooperative responsibility, 
doubtless the religious forces in many a community would 
begin to get more acquainted with each other, to face 
their common task cooperatively, and so to do a better 
job of reaching every person with Christian teaching. 
This is particularly important in situations where the 
religious forces are facing new responsibilities such as 
ministering to a trailer camp, an influx of new population, 
or a greatly depleted population. Many of these new 
situations challenge the churches to make a more united 
approach to their task. 


3. “Comity agreements” among certain denominations 
have long been in force in planning work for new com- 
munities. This means that when a new church or religious 
service is needed in a new or rapidly growing community, 
the denominational secretaries or agencies involved will 
look the situation over together. They will agree as to which 
denomination will probably be able to render the most 
satisfactory service, and that denomination will accept the 
responsibility on behalf of all. Thus un-planned “over. 
churching” is avoided and the resources available are the 
better distributed. The state conference carrying out the 
United Field Approach might follow this principle of al- 
located responsibility for new services demanded by war- 
time conditions. This would make a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the service facilities and personnel available. 


4, The conference, on the basis of all the surveys and 
information available, may agree upon the communities or 
areas in the state where direct professional help in counsel: 
ling and planning is most needed. Then the members of this 
whole cooperative staff or team may. each take responsibil- 
ity for giving special help to a selected number of these 
situations. Such allocations would, of course, be by common 
agreement. The person taking each one would represent 
all his colleagues in helping the resident forces to get to- 
gether and to approach their task unitedly. Thus profes- 
sional guidance and stimulus would be given the resident 
leaders in these communities in their interdenominational 
activities, without necessitating any elaborate organization 
and new council personnel. 


For example, an employee of the state board of the 
Disciples of Christ might agree to become the counsellor 
for five such communities, with the understanding, of 
course, that such assistance would be welcomed by them. 
He would meet with the resident religious leaders in each 
community. He would help them face their task together. 
He would represent all the cooperating denominations in 
this service. His colleagues of other denominations would 
be rendering a similar service in other communities. Thus 
with no additional field force or expense, cooperative work 
would be stimulated and guided in many of the most needy 
communities of the state. What this will mean in terms of 
the goals of the Advance is obvious. 
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HE FOLLOWING PLAY was presented by the 

Wesley Foundation at Tucson, Arizona as 
an evening dramatic worship presentation. 
It is particularly suitable for the Easter 
season in this year of war. 


Characters: 

Nora Jounson, the mother, an attractive 
woman of about forty-five. 

FraANK JOHNSON, her husband. May be 
younger. Dressed in a worn and tattered 
uniform of an American soldier of the first 
World War. 

James Jounson, their son. Dressed in the 
uniform of one of the military services of 
the present war. 

Emirty Hetter, a neighbor. 

Puit Hetter, her son, in civilian clothes. 

Dr. Montcomery, the minister 

A JAPANESE SOLDIER, with torn uniform and 
a bandage around his head. 

A GerMAN So.pier with a uniform of the 
first World War, uniform worn and dirty. 

Maw, not in maid’s uniform but wearing an 
apron over a cotton dress. 

Man’s Voice (off-stage) 

Sototst (off-stage) 


Scene: Living room of the Johnson home. 


Time: The present 


Setting: 

A modern living room. In the rear is a 
fireplace with a burning fire. A large picture 
of the head of Christ hangs over it. On the 
mantel are three photographs: one of Frank 
Johnson, one of James Johnson, and one of 
a small boy, presumably James when a child. 
At the right is an open door leading to a 
hall from which entrances are made. A part 
of the hall may be shown. In the left wall 
is a window. On the right, near the front 
of the stage, is a couch, and directly opposite 
it a large chair, near stage center. An end 
table is near the chair. A telephone is upper 
right, on a table. Other furniture may be 
added to complete the room. 


(When the curtain rises NorRA JOHNSON is 
sitting in the large chair, knitting with khaki 
wool. She puts down the knitting, and look- 
ing through some magazines and papers on 
the end table, takes up an envelope which has 
a censor’s mark on it. She takes out a letter 
—preferably one of the V-letter type—and 
reads, smiling. Meanwhile a bell rings off 
stage, to the right, and the maid may be 
seen in the hall going to the door. Sound of 
opening door. Voices off stage.) 

Votce: Telegram for Mrs. Johnson. Sign 
here. 

Mat: There, is that right? 

Voice: O.K. (Door closes) 

(At the word “telegram” Mrs. JOHNSON 
rises, puts down the letter, and starts toward 
the door.) 

Maw (entering): Here’s a telegram for 
you, Mrs. Johnson. 

Nora: Thank you. (Takes telegram and 
holds it, as if afraid to open it, as Mat 
exits. She tears the flap of the envelope, 
facing audience. Whispers with horror) Sec- 
retary of War! (Reads silently, then cries) 
Jamie! Ohno! (She reaches blindly for the 
couch and sits down, her eyes still glued 
on the telegram. She looks up for an instant, 
and then bursts into tears, hiding her face 


- against the arm of the couch. Presently she 


stops crying, dries her face, rises, and goes 
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There is no death 


to the fireplace. There she takes up the two 
pictures of James and looks from one to 
another. She puts them back and looks for 
a few seconds at the photograph of Mr. John- 
son. As she turns away from the fireplace 
and goes back to the chair, she clenches her 
fists and a look of hatred spreads over her 
face.) 

(The door bell rings and the Mat is 
again seen going to the door. Opens it. 
Voices off-stage.) 

Maw: Good evening. Mrs. Heller, and you, 
Mr. Phil. So you are back on a visit, are 
you? 

Emity HELLER: 
Johnson a minute. 

Maw: You just go right on in. 

(Mrs. HELLER and Pui enter.) 

Emitry: We’re coming right in, Nora. Phil 
has leave and he couldn’t wait to run over 
and see you for a second. He said he 
wouldn’t realize he was home until he did. 


Putt: (looks around) Yes, I guess Vl 
always feel like this is my second home. 
How you ever put up with Jim and me all 
the time is more than I know. Boy, we were 
always together in those days. (Longingly) 
Wish he could be here now. 

(Nora makes a little choking sound.) 

Emity: (She looks closely at Nora) Why, 
Nora, are you all right? (Nora points to the 
telegram. Emity picks it up and reads 
aloud) “We deeply regret to inform you 
that your son .. .” (She finishes in silence, 
hands the telegram to Puit, and drops 
down on the couch, crying.) 

Pui: (Reading) “Killed in action on 
February 27.” Jim! Good old Jim! 

Nora: (Bitterly) Why should you cry, 
Emily? You haven’t lost a son. Phil is in 
no danger. Thanks to Jim and other boys 
like him, he is safe in a conscientious ob- 
jector’s camp and will come back to you after 
the war is over. 

Emity: Don’t talk like that, Nora. I feel 
almost as if Jim were my boy, too. And 
surely you don’t blame Phil for following 
his conscience, do you? 

Nora: Yes, I do. I never have been sure 
he had a right to desert his friends and his 
country at a time when we were threatened 
by the most wicked group of enemies our 
nation has ever faced. If it weren’t for his 
silly scruples and some hopelessly idealistic 
notions of naive churchmen, your son would 
be out fighting and perhaps dying as mine 
did. Then your tears might mean something. 
Crying should be left for women like me— 
women whose sons are brave—who do not 
hide their cowardice behind high sounding 
words and phrases, but who go out and 
courageously die. But I’m not going to cry, 
Emily. (She jumps to her feet.) No! Pm 
going to hate! 


We want to see Mrs. 


* Tucson, Arizona. 


A play in one act 


By Catherine Blanton* 


Emity: You don’t mean that, Nora. You’re 
just brokenhearted and upset now. Later 
you'll feel differently. 

Nora: No! I don’t think [ll ever feel 
otherwise. I want to hate! If it were possible, 
I'd go out and take James’ place today. I’d 
like to kill just as they killed him. 

Puit: Come, Mother. I’m sure Mrs. 
Johnson would rather be alone now. We'll 
come back tomorrow. 

(They exit. After a few seconds Nora rises 
and goes again to the fireplace. She takes 
up the picture of the little boy James and 
cradles it in her hands. Then she slowly 
walks back to the chair and sits there look- 
ing at the picture, her face very sorrowful.) 

(The door rings again and the Maw goes 
to answer it. Voices off-stage.) 

Matp: How do you do, Dr. Montgomery. 

Dr. Montcomery: I want to see Mrs. 
Johnson, please. ~ 

Mat: Yes, go right on in. I’m sure she 
will want to see you. 

(Dr. MontTcoMERY enters.) 

Dr. Montcomery: I’ye just heard, Mrs. 
Johnson. (She looks at him silently but 
does not rise. He pauses a second, and then 
goes over to the couch and sits down opposite 
Nora.) It must be a wonderful ‘feeling hay- 
ing been the mother of a boy like James. 
You must be proud. 

Nora: Proud? Yes, I suppose I am. 

Dr. Montcomery: Somehow he stood head 
and shoulders above the crowd, and yet he 
was always one of them. I liked to watch 
the way people reacted to him. He loved 
them and they loved him. I’m glad I was 
privileged to be his pastor so many years. 
I think I shall never forget how he looked 
that day, when he and about twelve other 
youngsters stood at the altar and pledged 
allegiance to the church. There was a look of 
eager earnestness in each upturned face, but 
in James’ there was something deeper. It 
was as if he saw a vision of something fine 
and wonderful which he could not wholly 
understand. And he never lost that devotion 
to ideals. Because of him and boys like 
him, I have been unafraid for the future. 
Yes, Mrs. Johnson, you should be a very 
proud mother. 

Nora: But, Dr. Montgomery, what com- 
fort is pride to me, now that Jamie is dead? 

Dr. Montcomery: For spirits like James’ 
there is no death. 


Nora: No death? 
Dr. Montcomery: No, they are the im- 
mortals. They march on and on, gallantly 


and bravely, through all eternity, a band 
of victorious spirits. And who can _ say 
that they do not, even now, continue courage- 
ously -with their tasks and the fulfilling of 
their dreams? 

Nora: I can think only that he will not 
be coming back, as his father did not come 
back from the last war. It has been lonely 
enough, all these years, but now!’ 
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Dr. Montcomery: When one is carrying 
a fresh grief it seems that all one has been 
doing is useless and not worth doing. It is 
hard to begin again with small, necessary 
tasks. But when there are so many urgent 
needs as in our world today, we cannot, 
we dare not stop. We must go on. 

Nora: What is the use? I brought up my 
son the best way I knew and now he is 
killed before he had a chance to live. 

Dr. Montcomery: But we must carry on 
to become worthy of noble spirits such as 
James.’ Then, too, in doing works of love 
we seem to get relief from sorrow and, only 
God can explain why, we come,in closer 
touch with those we love. And so, Mrs. 
Johnson, I have come to you with a task— 
one you can do well and one that I’m sure 
James would like for you to do. They are 
needing a woman to come one day a week 
to give knitting instructions to the women in 
the Japanese Relocation Center and to teach 
a class of little Japanese girls on Sunday 
mornings. Will you do it? 

Nora: You—you would dare to come here 
and ask me to serve the people who have 
taken and killed all that I loved and lived 
for? You ask me to help those whom I 
despise? (He starts to speak, but she holds 
up her hand.) Oh yes, I know you're going 
to say you thought I was an idealist too and 
believed in the power of love. Well, I have 
tried to believe that, because you and other 
preachers and Jamie and some of his friends 
were so sure that it was true. But I have 
never been sure. My husband was killed in 
the other war, thinking that if he and the 
others made their sacrifice the world would 
be better. And now look at it! I tell you, 
Dr. Montgomery, the power of evil is stronger 
than the power of love! I have’ only one 
thing to left to strengthen me. That is hate! 

Dr. Montcomery: Hate is a dangerous 
remedy for sorrow, Mrs. Johnson. It will 
destroy you if you give it a chance. You 
must have faith. I know that when you have 
a chance to think about it, you will remember 
that evil is never the winner in the end. 
(He goes over and places a hand on her 
shoulder. She keeps her head turned away.) 
We all have our sorrows, Mrs. Johnson, for 
the angel of death is no respecter of persons. 
Even God, you remember, lost his son. 

(He exits, closing door to the hall behind 
him. Gradually.the light fades to a dusky 
gray. Only the fire in the hearth is still 
red. Nora lays her head back. She turns 
it from side to side nervously, then gradually 
relaxes with an audible sigh. 

(The curtain may be lowered or the stage 
blacked out for a few seconds to indicate 
passage of time. As the curtain rises the 
scene is the same. The stage gradually 
lightens, but with a_ strange, blue light 
that will help to indicate that the following 
section is a dream.) 

James: (Off-stage, calling) Mother, 
Mother! (He fumbles at the door.) Let me 
in! 

(Nora sits up startled, then hurries to 
open the door. JAMES and Pui enter, half 
carrying a JAPANESE SOLDIER.) 

James: Help us get him over to the bed, 
Mother. I’m afraid he’s about gone. (They 
put the JAPANESE on the couch. JAMES and 
Putt begin trying to revive him. Nora 
follows them to the couch.) 

Nora: (Looks down at soldier) Jamie! 
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He’s a Jap! What is he doing here? 

James: Why, Mother, I had to bring him 
here. There was no place else to go. Besides, 
I knew you’d know just what to do for him. 
You were always so good with sick people. 
Lucky Phil came along to help, for he’s so 
badly wounded I’m afraid we’d never have 
made it by ourselves. 

Nora: (Turns angrily to Putt.) So it’s 
your doings, is it? I might have known. 
You were always trying to influence Jamie 
in some crazy scheme. Well, this time you're 
not going to get away with it. (Points to 
Putt, then to the JAPANESE.) Get out of 
my house, Phil Heller, and take this—this 
creature with you. Do you hear? Get out! 

James: But, Mother! You don’t mean 
that. You wouldn’t make Phil leave our - 
house. He’s always been like a brother to 
me. And this boy here is nothing but a kid, 
and a darn spunky one at that. If you turn 
him out, he can’t last much longer. 

Nora: But, Jamie, he’s a Jap! He-he 
killed you! (She covers her face with her 
hands. JAMES goes over and puts his arms 
about her.) 

James: Don’t, Mother, Don’t cry. I’m all 
right, really I am. 

(There is a noise at the door. FRANK 
JOHNSON enters, supporting a GERMAN SOL- 
DIER. ) , 

Frank: Hello, Nora. Will you help me, 
please? This poor devil’s about done for; 
don’t think we could have gone on much 
farther. 

Puit: [ll help you, sir. (He hurries over 
and helps the man into the chair across from 
the couch.) 


Nora: (Looking into the face of the 
German.) Frank! He’s a Hun! 
Frank: (Doesnt look up, but continues 


trying to revive the German.) Yes, dear, 
T know. 

Nora: Then why do you bring him here? 

Frank: (Looking up) Because he needs 
us, Nora. 

Nora: (laughing hysterically) The Huns 
didn’t seem to think about how much I 
needed you, Frank, when they took your 
life. And neither did their allies care how 
much I needed Jamie when they killed him. 
But never mind, Frank, your deaths shall be 
avenged. For I shall spend the remainder 
of my days hating our enemies: 

(During the conversation the wounded men 
are beginning to show signs of reviving.) 


James: (surprised) Hate, Mather? 

Frank: You misunderstand us, Nora. 
James and I have no hate and neither must 
you. 

Nora: If you have no hate, then why 


did you go out to kill them? 

Frank: What James and I did, Nora, we 
did because we thought it was right. It 
was the only way we knew to save the ideals 
on which we had staked our lives. (He takes 
her in his arms.) But, please, try to remem- 
ber that never once was there any personal 
hatred in our hearts for these people and 
their countries. 

Nora: (bitterly) I can’t remember any- 
thing, Frank, but how they took you from 
me, and now they have taken our Jamie. 

Frank: We haven’t much time, dear. We 
must be moving on. But I can’t leave you 
while you're feeling this way. 

James: (He takes Nora from FRANx’s 
arms.) You go on, Dad, and take the others 


with you. I'll stay here for a while longer 
with Mother, then I can catch up with you 
later. 

(Frank helps the GerMAN and Puiu the 
JAPANESE. They walk slowly from the room. 
Nora makes as if she would follow them, 
but James holds her back. When they are 
gone, he leads her to the chair.) 

James: Mother, you’re tired. Try to get 
a little rest. (The light fades. He sits on 
the arm of her chair and takes her hand in 
his.) “Mother, if I could only help you to 
understand how Dad and I feel, then maybe 
you too would feel differently. You see, it’s 
like this, these so-called enemies of ours 
didn’t take our lives—we gave them. 


Nora: You gave them? You mean for 
your country? 
James: No, we gave our lives—Dad and 


I both—for an ideal. And the funny part is 
the Japanese and Germans gave their lives 
for the same reason. Of course we believe 
their ideals are false and wicked and that we 
dare not let them control the world. But 
they probably think the same thing about 
ours. 


Nora: But must people always have these 
great differences? Must wars go on and on 
forever? 


James: Well, Phil and I think that perhaps 
some day in this crazy world of ours men will 
learn how to create among all peoples the 
same ideals, ideals so fine and all-inclusive 
that everyone will give themselves to them 
and no one will have to kill anyone else 
in order to preserve what he believes in. 
Long ago Phil and I dedicated our lives 
to that purpose. Of course, we didn’t agree 
as to how we were going to bring them about. 
But we both knew we were working for the 
same thing, and that was all that mattered. 
You will try to understand Phil, won’t you, 
Mother? : 


Nora: I'll try, Jamie, since you wish it. 


James: Thank you, Mother. (Pause. He 
walks over and sits down on the couch. 
Speaks as if thinking aloud.) Ideas are 
strange things. They make life worth the 
living and give a glory to death. And they 
are everywhere, not just among youth groups 
in churches. Wherever men have lived and 
dreamed and hoped ideals were growing. 
Mother, do you remember how Phil and I 
used to dream and plan how we were going 
to help build a new world? Well, I’ve been 
talking to Dad just lately and he says that 
he also had those dreams. He, too, wanted 
to change the world. He was pretty dis- 
couraged and felt his sacrifices had been in 
vain until I told him what progress we had. 
made in these last twenty years.. And we 
have progressed, Mother, in spite of the 
chaos in the world today. 


Nora: Then you think there is hope for 
the future? 


James: Oh yes. (He walks over and stands 
in front of the fireplace with arm leaning on 
mantel.) Dad and I know that we have not 
died in vain, for there will be others who will 
dream and plan as we did. Some of them 
will also have to die for their dreams, but 
always they will come, a valiant cavalcade, 
and each succeeding generation will hope and 
believe, will be disappointed, until finally 
the ideal becomes a reality. 


Nora: If that were true, Jamie! 
(Continued on page 37) 
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x> Worship Programs >> xt 


April 


THEME FoR ApriL: Jesus and His Friends 


For the Leader 


Spring has come. The miracle of the 
awaking world is performed before our eyes 
once again. The children feel it. They come 
to Sunday school bringing flowers from their 
gardens, or more likely from the fields or 
woods. They bring pussy-willows, leafy twigs, 
anything that appeals to them to pick, to 
carry in their hands, and to examine. 

From these “gifts” beautiful bouquets for 
the worship center may be arranged. The 
children will enjoy doing this themselves. 
The Bible, a bowl of flowers, and, on the wall 
above, a beautiful picture of Jesus provide 
a simple worship center. The children might 
like to go into the church to study the flower 
arrangements there, and they might bring 
back other ideas of beauty for their depart- 
ment. 

If an abundance of flowers, plants and 
twigs has been brought a nature corner 
might be made in another part of the room. 
Such a place tends to encourage informal and 
spontaneous worship. 

The worship center for Palm Sunday will 
include palm leaves,‘ if at all possible. 
Doubtless the leader will need to provide 
these for the children. 

The worship center for Easter Sunday 
will probably be of unusual interest. It is 
customary in most primary departments 
to take flowers or plants to shut-in friends as 
an Easter gift. This is a special offering and 
is treated as such. The flowers or the 
plants are used to beautify the room for the 
service. They are dedicated, and after the 
service carried to those for whom they were 
planned. Sometimes the children, well in 
advance of Easter, decorate little pots in 
which they plant a bulb or a slip of begonia 
for their Easter gifts to the sick. Sometimes 
they bring a special offering to purchase a 
beautiful bouquet of spring flowes, or a plant. 
Sometimes they bring flowers from their 
gardens or the woods and arrange them in 
containers, made by themselves. There are 
other ways of sharing Easter joy. Easter, 
like Christmas, has its traditional observances, 
and everyone likes his the best. 


Additional prayers, poems and songs about 
the life of Jesus may be found in Children’s 
Worship in the Church School, by Jeanette 
E. Perkins, Harper Bros. 


Music 


From Song Friends, Clara Beers Blash- 
field, Vaile Publishing Company: “Spring 
Song,” Mendelssohn; “Easter Carol” (music 
from Mozart’s Sonata in A Major) ; “Father 
in Heaven, Help Thy Little Children.” 

From A First Book in Hymns and Worship: 
“Father in Heaven” 

From Songs for Little People: “Jesus, 
Friend of Little Children”; “I Cannot Do 
Great Things” 

From Carols, Ida F. Leyda, Leyda Publish- 
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Primary 


Department 
By Jean Lillie Hill* 


ing Co.: “Our Prayer”; “Prayer of Thanks 
for Spring” 


Motion Pictures 


Second Sunday: No Greater Power. 
20 min. 16 mm. Sound. $6.00. A story of how 
Zacchaeus became a follower of Jesus. 
Probably mature for primaries but could be 
used if the children are acquainted in ad- 
vance with the story. 

Third Sunday: Jesus and the Temple. 
1 reel, 15 min. Silent. $2.25. Present day 
scenes of Palestine which Jesus passed on 
his way to Jerusalem to celebrate the Pas- 
sover, with dramatic scenes showing the 
triumphant entry. Mature for primaries but 
would have value for them if proper adapta- 
tion is made. 

Fourth Sunday: The Living Christ. 1 
reel, 15 min. 16 mm. Silent. $2.25 (25% 
increase during Lent; 50% during Holy 
Week). The Easter story; mature for 
primaries but they could join in a showing 
before the older groups. Alternative, The 
First Easter. 35 min. 16 mm. Sound. $9.00 
(25% increase during Lent; 50% during 
Holy Week. An excellent portrayal of the 
Easter narratives as contained in the Gospels. 
Mature for primaries but they a would get 
value out of joining with older groups to see 
it. 

Available through the Religious Film 
Association at your denominational book- 
store. 


April 4 


THEME: Followers of Jesus Show Him Honor 
PretupE: Music from Mozart’s Sonata in A 

Major 
PRAYER: 

OPENING PRAYER WITH RESPONSE! 

Dear Lord, we say what the people said 
long, long ago, and wrote down in the Bible: 
“Thou hast put gladness into my heart.” 

We thank thee for all that makes us glad; 
fathers and mothers and homes and food and 
love and care; good times that friendliness 
and love make possible. 

We thank thee, God, for all thou hast done. 

We thank thee for this quiet place where 
we may come to think of thy goodness and 
greatness. We thank thee for the minds and 
the hands of men who worked to make it 
beautiful. We thank thee that we can share 
it with our friends. 

We thank thee, God, for all thou hast done. 

We thank thee for the good times we have 
in the church, for the new friends we make 
here, for the thoughts we have to help us 
work together happily, for minds to study 
ways to make a happier world. 


* Richmond Hill, Ontario, Canada. 
1From As Children Worship by Jeanette E. 
Perkins. The Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 


We thank thee, God, for all thou hast done. 
Most of all we thank thee for the great 
people we learn of here, who have lived’ un- 
selfish lives that others might be safer and 
happier. We thank thee that through them 
we can see how we, too, may work with thee. 
We thank thee, God, for all thou hast done. 
Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 
ScrrptuRE: Mark 11:7-10 (Before this 
passage is read a brief explanation is 
necessary. Call attention to the fact that 
Jesus was on his way to Jerusalem and his 
friends took this opportunity of honoring 
him before the crowds of people who had 
come to the city for the Passover feast.) 
Story: Some of Jesus’ friends were quiet, 
gentle people. They did not sing aloud 
their love and loyalty that all might hear 
but they liked to show him honor, too. 
This is the story of a woman who honored 
him in a way that was quite usual in 
Jesus’ day bat seems strange to us. 


Mary’s Grrr? 


Jesus had been invited to a feast in 
Bethany. All the important people of the 
town were there, and all Jesus’ disciples, also. 

Three great friends of Jesus were invited. 
They were Lazarus of Bethany and his sisters 
Martha and Mary. Lazarus sat at the table 
with Jesus, and Martha and Mary helped 
prepare the meal and wait upon the tables. 

Lazarus sat as near to Jesus as he could 
get. He smiled at him often. He knew that 
Jesus would: know that in this way he was 
showing his love for him. 

Martha cooked the meats and sauces that 
Jesus liked. 

Mary waited upon the guests carefully. 
All the time she wished she could do some- 
thing for Jesus. 

“IT wish that I had a great treasure. I 
would give it all to him,” she thought to 
herself. 

Suddenly Mary remembered something. 
She did have a treasure of her very own. 
It was a small jar of costly perfume. 

Mary hurried home and came: back with 
the jar of perfume. Jesus and the guests 
were reclining upon couches as they ate. 
Mary went to Jesus and, breaking the seal 
of the jar, she spilled the precious perfume 


- over his bare feet. 


Jesus alone noticed what she was doing. 
He turned and gave her a smile of thanks. 
By and by the sweet odor of the perfume 
filled the air. The guests smelled it, and 


‘looked about to see from whence it came. 


They saw Mary kneeling at Jesus’ feet with 
the empty jar beside her. They knew what 
she had done. 

Some of them were pleased at the mark 
of honor that had been paid to Jesus. Some 
of them were angry because of the waste. 

Judas Iscariot said crossly, “Why was not 
this perfume sold, and the money given to 
the poor? It would have done more good 
than being wasted in this way.” 

Mary’s eyes filled with tears at these un- 
kind words. But Jesus understood. He 
knew that she had given him her very best 
gift because of her love for him. 

“Do not trouble her with your words. The 
poor you will have with you always, but I 
~ 2 By Nina L. Millen. Junior Teacher’s Quarter- 
ly. The United Church Publishing House. Used 
by permission. 
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will be with you but a short time longer.” 
He turned and gave Mary another smile, to 
show her that he understood. Mary was glad 
that she had given him her greatest treasure 
as a gilt. 

Hymn: “I Cannot Do Great Things” 


April 11 


Friends of Jesus Try to Do Right 
PreLtupeE: Melody in F, Rubinstein 
Openinc Hymn: “This Is God’s House” 
Prayer: Our Father, we ask thee to bless 
us every one. As we worship in thy 
house today may we feel thee very near. 

Sttence: A few bars of “Father in Heaven” 
played softly. 

Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for 
Jesus. Help us to love one another, as he 
taught us to do. May we try “to be like 
Jesus, and follow him alway.” 

Hymn: (sung with bowed heads) “Father in 
Heaven” (The verse suggested begins, 
“Father in Heaven, help thy little children.” 
This is the first verse in some song books 
and the second in others.) 

ScRIPTURE: 

The children might tell what they must 
do if they are friends of Jesus. Familiar 
verses of Scripture might be recalled which fit 
the thoughts the children express: “Let us 
love one another”; “Be ye kind”; “Children, 
obey your parents”; “Be gentle unto all”; 
“Show love unto strangers”; “Let us do good 
unto all men”; “Overcome evil with good”; 
“Even a child is known by his doings”; “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive” are 
examples of verses that might be used in 
this way. 

Hymn: “I Can Not Do Great Things” 


Story: 


THEME: 


ZaccuaEus Learns To Do Ricur 


Zacchaeus was the loneliest man in all 
Jericho. He had a beautiful house but few 
friends to visit him there. He had a lovely 
garden but seldom did any one come to 
enjoy the waving palm trees and the bright 
sweet-smelling flowers with him. 

One day there was great excitement in 
Jericho. Jesus was to come there that night. 
As evening fell the people gathered at the 
roadside to see him. 

“Jesus has hundreds: of friends,” thought 
the lonely Zacchaeus. “How I wish that 
I were one of them!” 

Zacchaeus joined the people who moved 
toward the road. He was a little man and 
as he made his way toward the front of 
the crowd he was pushed rudely back. 

“Oh, Father,” a little boy near him said, 
“Why do the people push that man away?” 

“He is Zacchaeus, a hated tax collector,” 
the father replied. “He takes more money 
from the people than he should and keeps it 
for himself. He is little better than a thief.” 

Zacchaeus, the hated tax collector, drew 
quickly away. 

Near this spot there was a tree. Zacchaeus 
climbed into. the branches of it. There he 
was almost hidden from view. Beneath him 
was the little boy. The father had lifted him 
to his shoulder. 

“Where will Jesus 
Father?” he asked. 

“T do not know,” his father replied. “Some 
great, good man of the town will surely 
invite the Master to stay with him.” 

A shout was heard from the people: “Jesus 
is coming. Jesus is coming.” 

Zacchaeus looked down the road. Coming 
toward him was a man with the kindest face 
he had ever seen. “This is Jesus,” he thought 
reverently. “This is the Master.” 

The people crowded about Jesus but he 
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spend the 


night, 


walked on and on. At last he came to the 
tree from which Zacchaeus was leaning. 

“Come down, Zacchaeus,” he called. “I 
shall spend the night at your house.” 

This seemed unbelievable to Zacchaeus. 
It seemed unbelievable to the people of 
Jericho, too. “We have heard that Jesus is 
a friend of sinners,” they murmured angrily. 
“Now we know that it is true.” 

Zacchaeus heard what they said. He 
lowered himself slowly from the tree and 
came to Jesus. 

Jesus was smiling at him. This was 
Zacchaeus’ chance to do what was right. 
This was his chance to make good all the 
wrong he had done. 

He cried aloud: “Behold, Lord, the half of 
my goods I give to the poor; and if I have 
taken anything from any man dishonestly I 
will give him back four times the amount I 
took.” 

Jesus was pleased. He knew that Zacchaeus 
could be a good man if he tried to do what 
was right. The crowd no longer murmured 
against him. “Can this be true?” they 
were saying. ’ 

Zacchaeus was proud and happy he had 
become a follower of Jesus. 


Hymn: “Our Prayer” 

April 18 
THEME: The Triumphal Entry 
PreLuDE: “The Palms,” Fauré 
LEADER: 


The music we have just heard suggests 
people waving palm branches. Shall we 
listen to it again? (At least a part of the 
prelude repeated) 

What is the special name given to this 
Sunday? Do you know why it is called 
Palm Sunday? Let us sing about the day 
when Jesus’ friends cried: “Hosanna to 
the Son of David; Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord; Hosanna in the 


highest!” 

Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of - Jesus,” 
Verse 3. 

Leaver: Why did the people come in crowds 


to welcome Jesus that day? Why did 
they love him? (Let the children tell the 
incidents of the life of Jesus which have 
most impressed them) 

Prayer: The thoughts about Jesus which 
the children have just expressed may be 
incorporated in a simple prayer, or they 
may be used to make a litany. Such a 
litany might be arranged as follows: 
Leader: For Jesus, who healed the sick, 
Children: We thank thee, God our Father. 
For Jesus, who taught of thy love, 

We thank thee, God our Father. 
For Jesus, who was a friend of all, 
We thank thee, God our Father. 


Scripture: “Jesus of Nazareth ... who went 
about doing good.” 
PicturE Srupy: Show “The Triumphal 


Entry,” Plockhorst, or a similar picture. 
The children’s interest in it will lead to 
the story. 7 

Srory: 


THe TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 


It was springtime in the land where Jesus 
lived. Spring was beautiful there. The palm 
trees waved their green branches in the 
breeze, and soft grass and bright flowers 
covered the ground. 

Jesus was on his way to Jerusalem. For 
days he had walked with his friends the 
disciples. On this journey he had healed the 
sick, comforted the sad and lonely, and 
visited with his friends in the towns and 
villages through which he had passed. Now 
he came near the great city. The long 
journey was almost over. 


His friends brought him a little donkey 
that he might ride into Jerusalem. They 
piled their cloaks upon it. When Jesus was 
seated they led the little donkey down the 
road. As they walked along they tore branches 
from the palm trees, and waving them, sang: 

“Hosanna to the son of David: 

Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord; 

Hosanna in the highest.” 

On the road that day were many men and 
women and children, They were on their 
way to Jerusalem to the feast of the 
passover. Some of them were friends of 
Jesus, almost all of them had heard of the 
great teacher who was so loving and gentle, 
who had healed the sick, and had taught 
of God’s love and care. 

They, too, seized branches of the palm 
trees. Some of them spread their cloaks 
for Jesus to ride upon, others placed palm 
branches before him. The children quickly 
gathered flowers to strew on the road along 
which he would pass. It made a pretty: carpet. 
As Jesus rode upon it the people shouted 
and sang: 

“Hosanna to the son of David: 

Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 

the Lord; 

Hosanna in the highest.” 

Slowly the procession wended its way to- 
ward Jerusalem. The great city was crowded 
with people. There were many visitors, men, 
women and children, who had come to cele- 
brate the passover feast. 

They heard the shouting and singing and 
many of them hurried to the gates to see 
Jesus enter in triumph. Some of them joined 
the procession and went with him to the 
temple. 

The song 
“Jesus, the leader sent us from God! 


swelled louder and _ louder. 
Jesus 


our King!” the people shouted. Jesus smiled 
upon them all. The children sang their 
sweetest: 


“Hosanna to the son of. David: 

Hosanna in the highest.” 

Jesus heard. He was pleased. It was a 
happy day for Jesus’ friends. It was a happy 
day for Jesus, too. 

Soto: Hymn, “All glory, laud and honor, to 
thee, Redeemer, King.” 
OFFERING SERVICE 


April 25 
THEME: “The Lord is Risen Indeed” 
PreLupE: “Spring Song,” Mendelssohn 


Catt To Worsuip: (either sung or recited) 
“For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth; the time 
of the singing of birds is come.” 
Hymn: “Prayer of Thanks for Spring” 
OFFERING 
Prayer: Dedicating the offering, and includ- 
ing any special Easter offering (flowers, 
pussywillows, pictures) the children may 
have brought. 
Hymn: “Easter Carol” 


Story: 
Tue First Easter 


It was Sunday morning. It was very early 
Sunday morning. The sun had not yet risen 
as three women walked down a road toward 
a beautiful garden. They were very sad. 

The women ought not to have been sad 
because this was early morning of the first 
Easter day. But they did not know it was 
Easter. No one knew it was Easter. No one 
knew that the story of this happy day would 
be told for thousands of years. 

The women who walked so sadly were 
grieving for Jesus. “Jesus is dead,” they 
were thinking. “Our dear friend is gone 
from us forever.” 
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They talked together of the happenings of 
the past few days. Jesus’ enemies had put 
him to death. When he was dead his friends 
had had no place in which to bury him. 

A man named Joseph of Arimathaea had a 
tomb, a room cut out of rock, in a beautiful 
garden. He had planned that place for him- 
self, when he should die, but he gladly gave 
it to Jesus. 

The women were content that Jesus was 
buried in this beautiful garden. There was 
only one more thing that could be done for 
him. Sweet smelling spices, such as were 
used in those days, could be placed in his 
tomb, 

As they walked along the road carrying 
their jar of spices, they remembered that 
the opening to the room in the rock had been 
closed by a big stone. 

“Who shall roll us away the stone?” they 
asked. They knew that they could not move 
one so heavy. 

When they came to the garden the sky 


.was beginning to brighten. They could see 


the lovely place, all dewy fresh in the morn- 
ing. But when they looked at the tomb they 
saw that the stone had been rolled away. 
“Who has done this?” the women won- 
dered. They were afraid. 
When they entered into the tomb their 
fears increased. Jesus was not there. A 


young man, dressed in a long white robe, sat 
within the little room. He said to them: 
“To not be afraid. Ye seek Jesus, he is not 
here. He is risen. Go, tell his friends.” 

The women did not understand. They were 
still frightened and confused. “Jesus lives,” 
they murmured, doubtfully. It was not until 
later in the day that they realized the truth 
of what they had heard. Jesus had not gone 
from them forever, as they had feared. He 
lived again. 

This was the first wonderful thing that 
happened on that first Easter day. Later, 
other friends of Jesus knew that he was liv- 
ing. Some of them talked with him, some 
of them walked with him, some of them ate 
with him. Their joy was so great that it is 
told in story, music, and picture to this very 
day. “The Lord is risen!” they said, one 
to another. “The Lord is risen, indeed!” 


Soto: “Jesus Christ is Risen Today” 


Scripture: A child, or the entire Primary 
department recites Mark 16: 1-7. 


Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for that 
wonderful day so long ago when Jesus 
came back to his friends. We thank thee 
for the comfort it brings to us, because 
we now know, that in some way, known 
only to thee, there is life after death. Amen. 


Junior 
Department 


By Bettina I. Gilbert* 
THEME For ApriL: Victorious Living 


For the Leader 


We are to explore this month the meaning 
of Christ’s challenging call to action, “Come, 
follow me” as it relates itself to the every 
day lives of our juniors. It must be our task 
to take the spirit and enthusiasm which 
they display in the effort to win the war and 
relate it to their every day experiences in 
Christian living. Surely, now is the time for 
us to help them to understand that true vic- 
tory will come about only as we live danger- 
ously and sacrificially with Christ and for 
him. Our job on the home front is to make 
sure that our life at home, school and com- 
munity is such that we will be making a 
real contribution to the kind of world our 
boys are fighting for. This can only come 
true as we give ourselves to adventurous liy- 
ing with the Master. Our boys in action are 
realizing as never before the importance of 
comradeship with Christ; to them prayer, 
God and the Bible are coming into their own. 
We must make sure that this becomes in- 
creasingly true in the lives of our juniors. 

In order that they may feel the claims of 
Christ upon their lives, let us begin with 
their everyday experiences and help them to 
discover that following Christ is just living 
at their best in their own home, their school, 
community and lastly, with Christ himself. 

The hymns for each service have been 
selected with great care and each one makes 
its own special contribution to the meaning- 
fulness of the service. They are all taken 


* Director of Christian Education, First Baptist 
Church, Seattle, Washington. 
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from Hymns for Junior Worship published 
by the Judson Press and the Westminster 
Press in 1940. If you do not have this book 
and cannot find the hymns in your own 
hymnal, select others with the same theme 
as nearly as possible. 


Motion Pictures 


The First Easter, or 
See description under 


Fourth Sunday: 
The Living Christ. 
Primary Department. 


April 4 
TuEemME: In My Home 


PRELUDE 


Catt TO Worsuie: “Come, follow me.” 
Three little words spoken by Jesus over 
2000 years ago, and yet as men have 
responded to this call for action, progress 
and development in every walk of life has 
taken place. What would happen if we as 
a group of juniors took this call very 
seriously and really tried our best to follow 
him? I dare you to try. “Action, not 
words” shall be our motto. 


Hymn: “Saviour, in the Words I Say” (In 
this hymn Miss Baldwin gives us her 
idea of what it means to follow Christ. 
After the juniors have sung it through, sum- 
marize with them the ideas given in the 
hymn.) 

ScriprureE: - (Read by juniors. After each 
reference is read the leader should get 
the group to put it in their own words.) 
Jesus explains what he means by “Come, 

follow me”: The Golden Rule, Matthew 7: 
12; i.e., treat other people the way you like 
to be treated (if you were in their place) ; 
the Great Commandments, Matthew 22:37; 
Luke 9:23; i.e., forget yourself in service 
for ‘others. Paul explains what it means to 
follow Jesus: I Corinthians 13:4-7. (Read 
this in unison, replacing the word “love” 
with the words “I will be.” Use Moffatt’s 
translation.) 

Prayer: Let’s share our ideas on what it 


will mean to follow Jesus as we talk to God 
in prayer. (Have several children pre- 
pared to offer sentence prayers expressing 
their idea of what it will mean for them 
to follow Jesus.) 


Prayer Hymn: “Dear Lord, We Give Our 
Youth to Thee” 


Srory: 


Victorious Livinc 


All out effort for the duration was the 
motto of the Bennett family. Victory pins 
were in evidence on all lapels, and meetings 
and more meetings were the order of the day. 
Of course, they were all thrilled to be 
doing their bit. 

But something was wrong somewhere for 
everything seemed to be at sixes and sevens 
at home. Jack and Sally were quarreling 
more than usual; Father was tired and ir- 
ritable from overwork; and Mother was never 
home. 

Things came to such a pass that finally 
one evening Mother said to Dad, “Something 
has got to be done about the way we are 
living these days. Why, we’re not a family 
any more; we are a regular armed camp!” 

“Right you are about that, Mary. But 
what can we do? These are difficult days 
for everyone. Still there must be a way out.” 

And so, until the. wee small hours of the 
morning, they talked and planned together 
and finally brought forth an idea which they 
thought might work. 

The next morning- at breakfast, Mother 
had some mysterious slips of paper in her 
hand, which Sally and Jack failed to notice 
because they were having a heated argument 
over whose turn it was to say grace. Father 
finally intervened and settled the matter by 
saying it himself. 

“Say, Mom, what are those slips of paper 
for, some more bills or something?” said 
Jack, whose curiosity had been thoroughly 
aroused. 

“No, Jack, they are not bills. They are pre- 
scriptions guaranteed to cure the ills of this 
family. We all seem to be suffering from a 
bad case of ‘irritabilitis’ due to chronic 
‘busyness.’ If each one of us will follow out 
the instructions on this slip for a whole 
week, our family will get a new lease on life. 
The conditions for complete recovery are: 
first, you are not to tell anyone what you find 
on your slip; and second, you are to act out 
by the way you live the ideas which you find 
there; in fact, act them out so well that by 
the end of the week the other members of 
the family will be able to guess what they 
are. The only clue I will give you is that 
the ideas are taken from a well-known hymn.” 

What a week ensued! Fun, mystery and 
happiness were the order of the day, and 
before the week was over everyone was . 
humming the tune of a certain hymn. Finally 
Saturday night arrived and they gathered 
together to reveal their discoveries. 

Mother started things off by singing “I 
Would Be True” and they all joined in 
heartily, grinning broadly as they sang, for, 
of course, that was the prescription song. 

“Now,” said Mother, “I think that I guessed 
Father’s part. I am sure that it was ‘I would 
be giving and forget the gift.” As Father 
nodded assent, she continued, “Well, all of 
a sudden this week you stopped complaining 
about all of the things you had to do at the 
office and how much time your duties at 
church were taking. Instead, you seemed to 
get real joy out of all the things you had to 
do, and waxed enthusiastic about that new 
world relief committee you were made chair- 
man of at church. You certainly gave of your 
time and energy and forgot yourself in so 
doing.” 

Sally could wait no longer. “I know what 
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yours was, Mother, ‘I would be friend of all, 
the foe, the friendless.’ I began to suspect 
it when you went to call on Mrs. Sakowsky, 
that refugee who came from Europe months 
ago. You have been talking about calling on 
her for a long time, but you stopped talking 
and really acted this week. Then I heard 
you talking at the missionary circle meeting 
the other day, and you sure got in a few good 
licks about being a ‘friend to all, the foe, 
the friendless.’ You certainly challenged 
them to fight hatred and prejudice and to get 
busy and practice their friendliness before 
it was too late.” 

By this time Jack was on the edge of his 
seat. “I guessed Sally’s, I just know I did. 
It was ‘I would be true for there are those 
who trust me.’ In the first place, you did every 
one of your chores this week without being 
told, even your practicing. And then on top 
of that you finished up a lot of the things you 
had started to do and then hadn’t bothered 
to follow through on. I guess nobody can 
say of you any more that you are a good 
starter but a poor finisher. You certainly 
earned the right to be called trustworthy.” 

“T am proud to report,” said Father, “that 
Jack’s was ‘I would be brave for there is much 
to dare.’ You see, I happened to stop and 
watch a certain baseball team the other 
afternoon at practice. And my son refused to 
play unless they would reinstate a certain boy 
who happened to belong to a so-called enemy 
nation. This boy had been ‘kicked off the 
team just because his parents were born in 
Germany. And our Jack had the courage 
to stand up for this boy’s rights in free Amer- 
ica. He won a real battle on the home front 
and the team is now ‘All-American.’ ” 

Then the Bennett family bowed their heads 
in prayer and each one in his heart said, 
“Thank you, God. It really works.” 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” (sung prayer- 
fully) 
OFFERING: As we present our gifts let us 


each say “Lord, I will follow thee.” 
Response: “We Would Bring Our Treasures” 
_ BENEDICTION 


April 11 
THEME: In My School 
PRELUDE 


Catt to WorsuHip: “Come, follow me.” 
Christ’s call to action challenges us today 
to make his way work as we live with 
others in our school. 


Hymn: “Saviour, in the Words I Say” 
ScripturE Story: John 6:66-69 (Read by a 
junior) The’leader should take just a 
moment to elaborate upon this story. 
The common people who had at first heard 
Jesus gladly were now turning away because 
his way of life demanded too much of them. 
To love your neighbor as yourself, to lay 
down your life in service for others—they 
were wonderful ideas, but they were too hard 
to practice; so they went back to their old 
ways of living. It was easier. 2 
In the meantime, his enemies were becom- 
ing more powerful. “Too long,” they were 
saying, “has this Galilean been interfering 
with our profits and prestige. We must get 
rid of him and that right soon.” ; 
Jesus was aware of this apparently, and 
wondered if his disciples felt uncertain too. 
So one evening he gathered them together 
about the campfire and put this all-important 
question to them, “Will ye also go away?” 
And after a moment’s silence, while each one 
searched his heart, Peter made this realistic 
response, “Lord, to whom else can we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” Peter 
knew that for him and the rest there was no 
other leader or cause to whom they could give 
their lives; no one but Jesus. 
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Hymn: “Dare to Be Brave.” It took courage 
for Peter and the rest to stand by Jesus 
then. Just so, today it takes courage and 
daring to live the way he wants us to. 


Story: 
Iv Pays 


Jack was puzzled and unhappy. Phil and 
Bob were looking daggers at him while they 
passed back and forth whispered taunts of 
“Goodie, goodie” and “‘teacher’s pet.” It was 
all because Jack refused to let them copy 
the arithmetic problems which he had worked 
out. For you see, Jack was trying to make 
the prescription song, “I Would Be True” 
work at school as well as at home, and it 
certainly was taking a lot of courage to stick 
to it. 


“After all,” Jack argued with himself, “I 
wonder if it pays. I’ve gone and lost my 
two best friends just because | wouldn’t un- 
bend and let them have a look at these little 
old arithmetic problems. Everybody else does 
it, why shouldn’t I?” But the words, “I 
would be brave, for there is much to dare” 
seemed to surge forward in his mind and he 
knew that he wouldn’t and couldn't. 

As he walked along home after school he 
felt very sorry for himself. “Does it really 
pay?” he thought. “I wonder if it’s worth 
all it costs.” 


About half-way home he met Sally. “Whew! 
What’s up, Miss Thundercloud?” 


“O Jack! I’m so mad that I could bite a 
nail in two. That mean Susie Chappell. I 
just hate her. She deliberately .. .” And 
Sally poured forth a long tale of how Susie 
had wronged her. 


“Check, my sweet sister, double check! 
Remember we said we'd try to make ‘it 
work’ at school too? I guess we are both 
way off the trail today. It’s pretty hard to 
stick to it, isn’t it? We've got to get back 
on the beam some way. Say, I'll race you 
the Test of the way home. Contact! Let’s 
go! 

Supper was rather a quiet meal at the 
Bennett home that night. Sally and Jack 
were both unusually solemn and preoccupied. 
And then, when they gathered together for 
family devotions, Jack popped the question 
that had been bothering him all day. 

“Dad, does it pay? Is it really worth all 
it costs to try to live Christ’s way, especially 
when the other fellow doesn’t go half-way?” 
Then Jack proceeded to describe the experi- 
ences which he and Sally had had that day. 

“Well, Jack, I guess you and Sally are 
looking for dividends from your investment 
in Christian living. You feel as if you were 
in the red right now, don’t you? What with 
your best pals angry with you, and the feel- 
ing you have of resentment and unhappiness, 
it’s no wonder you question things. And you, 
Sally, are in the red too, with a quarrel, 
broken friendship and anger chalked up 
against you. 

“Now let’s look at the credit side of these 
experiences. First, Jack underneath all your 
unhappiness, don’t you feel a certain respect 
for yourself, for standing up for what you 
know to be right, despite the odds? Secondly 
if you take the long view, you will see. that 
you are forming a habit of honesty and fair 
play which will stand you in good stead all 
through life. You played fair with yourself, 
with your school and with the boys too, if 
they but knew it. Thirdly, Mother and I are 
mighty proud of you, son, if that counts for 
anything. 

“Now, Sally, your credit side is a bit 
blank, but it’s not too late to do something 
about it right now. First of all, ask your- 
self this question, ‘Why did Susie say those 
things?’ Maybe you'll discover that it’s partly 
your fault. Secondly, why don’t you call 
Susie up and talk it all over with her, get 


her angle on it as well as your own, and then, 
be ready to go the second mile if necessary? 
That’s what makes for real friendship. 

“You see, folks, it cost Jesus quite a lot 
to live God’s way, his very own life, in fact. 
I guess if-we are honestly tying to follow him, 
we ought to be willing to pay a little bit too. 
How about it?” 

As they bowed their heads in prayer, Jack 
and. Sally said with real determination, 
“Dear Christ, we'll carry on even though it 
costs a lot.” 
DirecTeD PRAYER Time: As the pianist plays 

softly “I Would Be True” the leader might 

take each phrase and put it in terms of 
their everyday experiences, i.e., Dear Mas- 
ter, you can count on me to follow through 
and do my best (I would be true). 
OrrerING: “Jesus Christ and We”! 
by a junior) 
Hymn oF CONSECRATION: 


(Read 


“Take My Life” 


BENEDICTION 

April 18 
THeme: In My Community 
PRELUDE 


Catt to Worsuip: “Come, follow me.” To- 
day we are going to discover how we can 
follow Christ more effectively in our com- 
munity. 

Hymn: “All Glory, Land and Honor.” This 
hymn gives us a picture of how the great 
city of Jerusalem responded to Jesus’ 
leadership. : 

ScripTuRE: Matthew 21:6-11—“The  Tri- 
umphal Entry.” Contrast this with Matthew 
23:37-39—“Jesus Weeps Over the City.” 

Picture INTERPRETATION: “Christ Mourns 
Over the City” by Flandrin.? (If it is not 
possible to secure copies or a copy of this 
picture, the following word picture to- 
gether with the Scripture account will be 
sufficient to portray the message.) 


In the first Scripture story we find that 
the people of the city of Jerusalem are honor- 
ing Christ in a very beautiful way. They wel- 
come him wholeheartedly to their city and 
display their gladness at his coming as they 
réjoice and sing praises. But alas, on the 
part of many it was just lip service, for be- 
fore that week was over many of these same 
people were shouting, “Crucify him.” 

In the other story, we discover that Jesus 
suspected all this, for he weeps as he looks 
down upon the city and says in effect, “How 
many opportunities I have given you to come 
and follow me, but ye would not!” Let’s 
take just a moment and discuss some of the 
“would not” areas that Christ would find in 
our city or town. (Help the group to bring 
out some of the following ideas: gambling 
and liquor places, tenements so old and. 
crowded that happy family life is impossible, 
racial discrimination and segregation, lack 
of playground and recreational facilities for 
children and youth, etc.) 

A French artist, Flandrin, has portrayed 
this experience of Christ in a very realistic 
picture which we will explore together. You 
see before you (or imagine that you see be- 
fore you) a modern city with its rows upon 
rows of tenement houses rising up in the 
foreground. They seem so real that with 
little effort we can imagine that we can hear 


1 This poem by Annie Flint Johnson may be 
found on page 712 of Christ and the Fine Arts 
by Cynthia Pearl Maus, Harper Bros. 1938. Also 
in the International Journal for October, 1940, 
page 25. 

2 Used on the cover of the International Jour- 
nal, October 1931; also in January 1938 on 
page 12, 
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the shrill cries of children playing in the 
narrow, dirty streets. Noise and confusion 
seem to abound. 


Beyond the tenements tower the great 
industrial plants with smoke and the whirr 
of machinery adding still further to the real- 
ism of our picture. In those factories, 
mothers and fathers and young people are 
working night and day to feed the great god 
of war that brings destruction and unhap- 
piness. 


Then, still further in the background you 
can see the spires of the great churches call- 
ing men to worship and serve God, the 
Father of all mankind. But they too seem 
to be a part of this dark dismal picture, 
for men are too busy to keep the light of 
good will shining in the House of God. If 
the artist had been painting today, he, no 
doubt, would have added a few bombing 
planes, and ruins to show still more of the 
“would nots” of our life today. 

There is one thing that saves this picture 
from being just an unpleasant, dismal re- 
minder of the evils of our day, and that is 
the presence of the Christ. There he stands 
in the foreground, looking down into the 
city with deep concern in his eyes, but no 
despair, for he believes that something can 
be done about it. Have you noticed his 
hands? Yes, they are folded. You see, he 
is waiting, waiting for us to roll up our 
sleeves and go to work to build a city where 
men toil to produce materials that will bring 
health and happiness to all men everywhere, 
where children of all races and creeds can 
live in homes where they have a chance for 
abundant life, and where churches open 
wide their doors and practice good will and 
brotherhood in deed as, well as in words. 
Is there anything we can do to make his 
dream come true? 

Hymn: “God, Help Us Love Our City” 

This hymn will give us some clues as to 

what we can do. 


Discussion: 

How can we really help our city to become 
a center where cooperation, cheerful accept- 
ance of responsibility and good will pre- 
dominate? (Try to be specific, ie., obeying 
safety rules, keeping our own home beauti- 
ful, knowing our city, serving it when we 
have an opportunity. If there is some specific 
city project under way, use this opportunity 
to interest the children in that.) 

Summarize your findings by having some 
junior read the poem, “What Makes a City 
Great.’3 
Orrertnc: If there is some particular com- 

munity need, their gifts might be used for 


that. 
Response: “Bless Thou the Gifts” 


Crostne Prayer: Christ summed up all these 
ideas in the prayer he taught his disciples 


to pray. Let us pray that prayer together. 
(The Lord’s Prayer) 


April 25—Easter 


THEME: Victorious Living with Christ 

PRELUDE 

Catt to Worsuip: Leader: “Good morn- 
ing. Christ is risen!” 

Response: “He is risen indeed!” 
Hymn: “He Is Risen (“I Say to All Men”) 
Scripture: Matthew 28:16-20 
Hymn: “O Joyous Easter Morn” 

Story: 
Two LirtLe Worps 
It was Easter Sunday and the Bennett 


3 Page 74, Children’s Worship in the Church 
School, by Jeanette Perkins, Harpers. 1939. 
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family were seated about the dinner table 
enjoying a feast of good things to eat. 

“You know what,” said Jack, “I’d like 
each one of you to tell me honestly what 
impressed you most at the Easter service this 
morning. Now, remember, you’ve got to be 
absolutely honest. It’s your turn first, Dad.” 

“Well, son, I guess if I am absolutely 
honest, ll have to say that I was impressed 
most by the huge crowd, not even any stand- 
ing room, and by the splendid offering which 
was made for God’s work in this old world 
of ours. You know, I rejoiced at the crowd, 
but I’touldn’t .help but wish they would 
come and worship every Sunday and not 
just once a year. Then too, that large offer- 
ing, how much farther we could extend 
God’s kingdom if we shared like that every 
Sunday. I believe his Kingdom will only 
come when everybody wakes up and takes 
his share of the responsibility for bringing 
it in. There now, I didn’t mean to preach 
a sermon, but that’s the way I feel about it.” 

“Thanks, Dad. Now, Sally, it’s your turn. 
What impressed you most?” 

“Honestly, Jack, I am a little ashamed of 
my answer, but it’s the truth anyway. First, 
I was impressed by all the new hats and 
clothes and the lovely corsages. I just 
couldn’t help peeking around to see what 
different folk were wearing. They sure did 
look perky, and you know, it really made 
you feel happy way down deep inside to see 
everybody looking so sort of bright and new 
and pretty. I guess it’s’ really not wicked 
to want to express your happiness by trying 
to look nice, is it? Then the other thing 
that made me happy was the flowers and 
decorations in the sanctuary. I just wanted 
to sing praises to God all the time because 
of their loveliness and because of the beauty 
of the world.” 


“Well, Jack, I suppose I’m next,” said 
Mother. “I was impressed by the same things 
that Father and Sally were, but the thing 
that went way down deep with me was the 
idea that the pastor brought out in his ser- 
mon. He said, you remember, that there 
wouldn’t have been any Easter experience 
without the experience of the cross; that 
the suffering and sacrifice of self-giving is 
necessary if we are to experience the joy of 
eternal comradeship with Christ. That made 
me think, for we surely are discovering how 
true that is in our own experience today. 

“T think our boys in action in the Solomons 
and North Africa are discovering that their 
sacrifice has meaning only as it is related to 
Christ. And that when everything else fails 
and they don’t know which way to turn, 
Christ is always there, standing by and help- 
ing. I think we are all learning these days 
that true joy comes only as we give until it 
hurts, give of our time, energy and love to 
others in need. I for one am going to try 
harder to make ‘it work.’ ” , 

“Thanks, Mom. You'll think this is funny, 
but I was most impressed by just two little 
words that were read in the Scripture lesson. 
You remember how the disciples went up into 
Galilee and met Jesus, and they were so glad 
to see him alive again that they fell down 
and worshipped him. And then he told them 
to go into all the world and baptize and 
preach and that lo, he would be with them 
always. Two little words, ‘go’ and ‘lo.’ I 
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guess that’s what Easter really means to me. 
Go and do things for Christ. Of course I 
can’t go forth and preach but I can help him 
by doing my best at church, here at home 
and at school. Right now I can sort of get 
ready for future action. I think when I really 
grow up I’m going forth not to preach, be- 
cause I guess I wouldn’t be so hot at that, 
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but I am going forth to heal for I am sure I 
can be a doctor. 

“If I really try every day to do my best, 
then a know that the ‘lo, I am with you al- 
ways’ will come true. It’s a funny thing, but 
on the days when [m really most helpful 
and useful to others, these are the days when 
I feel happiest and when it seems that Jesus 
is sort of right with me. He sure is a Friend 
that you can always count on. He never lets 
you down.” 


Hymn: “Jesus, Christ Jesus. Is With Me 
Today~ 

Litany oF DenpicaTIon: 
Leader: Jesus is saying to us today: 


“Friends, come follow me as you do your 
best to live helpfully and happily with the 
members of your own family.” 
Response: Lord, I will jollow thee. 
“Friends. come, follow me as you do your 
best to live helpfully and happily with your 


teachers and schoolmates.” 

Lord, I will follow thee. 

“Friends, come, follow me as you work 
courageously to make your community a 
place where all may enjoy the rights of life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness.” 

Lord. I will follow thee. 

“Friends, come. follow me, for to know me 
is to love me, to love me is to serve me, and 
to serve me is to live life at its best.” 

Lord, I will follow thee. 

Hymn oF Depication: “Dear Lord, We Give 
Our Youth to Thee” 

Orreninc: Let us be mindful of ites fact that 
the gifts we bring this morning will help 
folk to share the good news of Christ in 
every land so that they may become fol- 
lowers too. 
Response: 

BENEDICTION 


“Bless Thou the Gifts” 


Intermediate 


Department 
By Ethna Jones Landers* 


THeme For Aprit: Achieving Christlikeness 

The theme this month continues the one 
begun in March. This month is the spiritual 
culmination of the entire year. especially for 
two groups in your department: those who, 
for the first time, are accepting Christ as 
their personal Saviour and leader and are 
uniting with the church; and those who are 
rededicating their lives to Christ. Recogni- 
tion of one or beth groups can be made in 
the department either on Palm Sunday or 
Easter Sunday. 

See the March programs for suggestions 
for slides. Three books with pictures and 
interpretations are valuable for use during 
this unit of worship programs: The Gospel 
in Art, by Albert Edward Bailey: Christ in 
the Fine Arts, by Cynthia Pearl Maus; and 
Worship Programs in the Fine Arts, by Alice 
A. Bays. The pictures that might be placed 
in the worship center, above the cross, and 
reference book materials are as follows: 

April 4: “Christ and the Rich Young 
Ruler” by Clementz or Hofmann (Maus, Bai 
ley). “For He Had Great Possessions” 
Watts (Maus, Bays). 

April 11: “Christ and the Fishermen” by 
Zimmerman (Bailey and Maus) 

April 18: “Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem” 
by Plockhorst (Bailey) 

Any lovely Easter picture. 


by 


April 25: 


Motion. Pictures 


Second Sunday: Jesus Gathers His 
Friends. 1 reel, 15 min. 16 mm. Silent. 
$2.25. Jesus began teaching the fishermen 
who became his disciples. Fishers of Men. 
20 min. 16 mm. Sound. $6.00. Apocryphal 
drama dealing with the call of Peter and 
Andrew to discipleship and the effect on 
their lives. (Jesus does not appear.) 

Third Sunday: Jesus and the Temple. 
See description in Primary Department above. 


* Superintendent of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment of the First Congregational Church and 
part-time teacher in the Weekday Schools of Re- 
ligious Education, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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Fourth Sunday: The Living Christ. See 
description in Primary Department abeve. 

Available through the Religious Film Asso- 
ciation at your denominational book store. 


April 4 
Tueme: Jesus—The Idealist 
Pretupe: Hymn, “O Jesus, Thou Art Stand- 
ing” 
Catt to WorsHIP: 

Ideas make life, not fame nor gold; 

And love sings low with fragrant breath: 

“ATl else but soul and leve grow old; 

But soul and love bewilder death!” 

Give love to life: give love to man, 

Give love to truth’s eternal call. 

The hasting world may go its span, 

But soul and love shall vanquish all! 
—Frenerick Houx Law? 
Hym~x: “Jesus Calls Us, O’er the Tumult” 
RESPONSIVE SCRIPTURE AND Sone SERVICE: 

(Using hymn, “Believe Not Those Who 

Say.” by Anne Bronte: tune. King Edward. 

No. 183, New Hymnal for American Youth.) 

Leader: “What doth the Lord require of 

these?” (Micah 6:8b) ‘ 
People (Sing): 

“To labor and to love, 

To pardon and endure, 

To lift thy heart to God above 

And keep thy conscience pure.” 
Leader (Reads): Matthew 16:24; 10:28 
People (Sing): 

“Believe not those who say. 

The upward path is smooth. 

Lest thou shouldst stumble in the way 

And faint before the truth.” 

Leader: “Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you and persecute you, and say all 
manner of evil against you falsely; for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were 
before you.” (Matthew 5:11, 12c) 

People (Sing): 
“Be this thy constant aim, 
Thy hope, thy chief delight; 
What matter who would whisper blame 
Or who would scorn or slight.” 
Leader (Reads): Galatians 6:2-5 
People (Sing): 
“If but thy God approve, 
And if, within thy breast. 
Thou feel the comfort of his love, 
The earnest of his rest?” 
Scripture: Matthew 19:16-23 “The Rich 
Young Ruler” 


1 Found in Jesus Ideals of Living by George 
Walter Fiske. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


PicTURE INTERPRETATION: 


The pi “Christ and the Rich Young 
Ruler” Hofmann or by Hermann Clementz 
should be hung above the altar or arranged 
on an easel with a light shining upon it. 
A fine interpretation of Clementz’ picture may 
be found on page 298 of Christ and the Fine 
Arts and of Hofmann’s on page 260 of The 
Gospel in Art. Another picture, “For He Had 
Great Possessions,” by George Frederick 
Watts is based upon the same Scripture and 
shows the young man alone in deep thought. 
This might be used instead of the other two 
pictures. An interpretation of the Watts 
picture may be found in Worship Programs 
in the Fine Arts. A fine poem, by Effie 
Smith Ely, “The Rich Young Ruler” which 
could be used spendidly with either of the 
Picture interpretations is found on page 49 
of Mrs. Bays’ book. 

Tf a large picture cannot be had the small 
pictures by Hofmann can be secured from any 
of the picture companies, and given to each 
member of the department. 

Tatx: (To be used only if the picture inter- 
pretation is not possible.) 

The thought to be kept in mind is how 
Jesus took the Old Testament sayings and 
laws and with his ideals was able to improve 
upon and interpret anew the precepts, that 
had come down to the people. Some suggested 
Scripture passages that would form a basis 
for a talk are: 

Matthew 5:43-48—“An eye for an eye but 
T say unto you...” 

Matthew 18:21-25—“How often shall I 
forgive my brother?” 

Matthew 7:16—‘“Judge not that ye be not 


judged.” 

First Corinthians 14:14— Follow after 

ove . . : 
Philippians 4:8-10—“Whatseever things 

are honorable . . .” 


Scripture interpretation of “Rich Young 
Ruler” read earlier in the service. 
PRAYER: 


A Lenten Prayer — 


Dear Father God 
Hear us in our Lenten Prayer— 
Keep before us the shadow of the Cross 
And the revelation of the open Tomb, 
That in this day of great tribulation 
We may find hope and courage 
To live with faith undaunted. 
Place as a burden on our hearts 
The responsibility of the Christian— 
Open our eyes to the needs of all thy 
people, 

Open our ears to the cries of little children. 
Stir us from complacency and selfishness; 
Teach us how to lift the clouds 
Of pessimism, doubt and fear. 
Make us tolerant and sympathetic 
In our service to mankind; 
Guide us in a closer walk with Christ 
That something of His love and patience” 
May be seen in us. 
Grant us at this Lenten season 
Renewed strength and vision 
To live—to share—to serve 
‘Worthy of being Christian. 

—Grace MatrHews WALKER? 


Quiet Prayer Music as a response. 


Hya~: “Just as I Am, Thine Own to Be, 
or “Teach Me, O Lord, Thy Holy Way.” 


April 11 
Tueme: Jesus—The Divine Companion 


Pretuve: “I've Found A Friend” or “Jesus, 
Thou Divine Companion” 


Catt To Worsnip: Dear Lord, we come out | 


2 From Grace Walker's Serap Book. Used by 
permission of the author. 
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of the world into the quietness of worship 
and communion with thee. Help us to feel 
thy companionship and love for us. We 
would put our minds upon thee that we 
might come to find thee in all places and at 
all times and to know thee as our living 
companion. > 

Hymn: “O Jesus, I Have Promised” 

Responsive Prayer: “We Thank Thee for 


Jesus” 
Leader: Our Father, we thank thee for 
Jesus, master in the realm of character, 


pioneer in the realm of truth, leader in the 
way of life; 

People: For his faith in the goodness of 
God and for his expression of that faith in 
thought and word and deed; 

For the truth that he taught with his lips 
and lived with his life; 

For his discovery of the individual and his 
exaltation of the value of human personality ; 

For his comradeship with common people, 
his sympathy with their problems, his un- 
derstanding of their needs; 

For the loftiness of his ideals and his un- 
compromising loyalty to them; 

For his spirit of love and his spirit of 
service, by which he came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister; 

That he has called us to follow him and 
to be his partners in the creation of a 
Christ-like world. 

We thank thee, O God, and pray that we 
may accept his challenge and answer his 
call. Amen. 

ScRIPTURE: the 

Fishermen 
Picture INTERPRETATION: 

Zimmermann’s picture, “Christ and the 
Fishermen” is one that always arrests the 
attention of people. The feeling of the 
closeness and companionship of Jesus to 
the fishermen has a very human appeal. The 
interpretation of this picture may be found 
on page 170 of Christ in the Fine Arts and 
on page 144 in The Gospel in Art. 

Vocat Soto: Hymn. “Jesus, Thou Divine 

Companion” 


PorEmM: 


Luke 5:1-l1l—Jesus and 


I Workep FoR MEN 


“T worked for men,” my Lord will say 
When we meet at the end of the King’s 
Highway. 
“T walked with the beggar along the road. 
I kissed the bondsman stung by the goad. 
I bore my half of the porter’s load. 
And what did you?” my Lord will say, 
“As you traveled along the King’s 
Highway?” 


“T made life sweet,” my Lord will say 
When we meet at the end of the King’s 
Highway. 
“T smoothed the path where the thorns 
annoy. 
I gave the mother back her boy. 
I mended the children’s broken toy. 
And what did you?” my Lord will say, 
“As you traveled along the King’s High- 
way?” 


“T showed men God,” my Lord will say, 
“As I traveled along the King’s Highway. 
I eased the sister’s troubled mind, 

I helped the blighted to be resigned; 

I showed the sky to the souls grown blind. 
And what did you?” my Lord will say, 
When we meet at the end of the King’s 

Highway. 
—Rosert Davis? 


Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee,” 
or “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy Heart Thy 
Brother.” 


3 From Church Calendar, April 11, 1936, of the 
First Methodist Church, Evanston, Illinois. 
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BENEDICTION: May the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
his blessing and his companionship be 
with you this day and throughout the 
years that are to come. Amen. 


April 18 
THEME: Jesus—The Victor O’er Defeat 
PreLtuDE: “The Palms” by Fauré 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
Victory IN DEFEAT 


Leader: “Defeat may serve as well as 
victory 

To shake the soul and let the glory out. 

Unison: When the great oak is straining in 


the wind, 
The boughs drink in new beauty, and the 
trunk 
Sends down a deeper root on the wind- 
ward side. 
Only the soul that knows the mighty 
grief 
Can know the mighty rapture. Sorrows 
come 
To stretch out spaces in the heart for 
jo 7? 
: —Epwin MarKHam?# 
Hymn: “When I Survey The Wondrous 
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Cross.’ 
Scripture: Mark 11:1-11; (It would be 
good to have this read in unison by every- 
one if Bibles are available.) 
MepiraTion: “Palm Sunday—A Day of 
Victory—A Day of Defeat’’® 
“Whenever possible Jesus rooted his actions 
in history. He had read carefully the writ- 
ings of the prophets, particularly those of 


4 Reprinted by permission. 
5 Written by Dr. Albert Buckner Coe. 
with his permission. 


Used 


Isaiah and Zechariah. He had long planned 
the day when he would ride into Jerusalem. 
He followed Zechariah 9:9, “Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion: shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem; behold thy King cometh unto 
thee; he is just and having salvation; lowly 
and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, 
the foal of an ass.” If we ask why an ass 
was used rather than a horse we find that 
the ass was a symbol of peace, while the 
horse was a symbol of war. Jesus had 
decided in the wilderness to become a leader 
of peace and on this day he had proclaimed 
this leadership to the assembled crowds. 
Thus Jesus linked himself with the past and 
gave himself authoritative standing with the 
people. 

“As the procession advanced the people 
spread their garments in the way. It was the 
custom of Orientals to place carpets in the 
pathway of their ruler as he passed by. 
Having on this day no carpets they removed 
their various garments and threw them in 
the road to show respect for royalty. More 
than that they cut down palm _ branches, 
symbols of victory, and placed them in the 
way. They sang “Hosanna, blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.” It 
was a journey of victory. The people, hav- 
ing gathered for the Passover feast in large 
numbers, were filled with enthusiasm and 
hope when they unexpectedly met Jesus. 

“Having entered the city Jesus went to 
the Temple. According to Mark, Jesus did 
not drive out the money-changers until the 
next day. The excitement that followed 
Jesus as he approached the city died out 
after he entered the city. We find no great 
enthusiasm among the adult crowds once 
he had entered Jerusalem. What could be 
the reason? We may make a fair assump- 
tion. The enthusiasm of the people had been 
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aroused when Jesus raised Lazarus from the 
dead. Here was a miracle man who could 
take the throne in Jerusalem and overthrow 
all opposition. In their excitement along the 
triumphal march the confidence of the crowds 
increased. But after Jesus entered the city 
with the ass still an ass and Jesus still a 
dusty traveler their hopes fell and, emotional 
people that they were, they became quiet, 
despairing and despondent. 

“The victory of the morning turned into 
defeat at evening. But be not despairing! 
Defeat never lasts long. We await the Victory 
of Easter.” 

Vocat or VioLIn SoLo: 

Fauré 
ScRIPTURE OR STORY: 

Scripture: Luke 23:33-38; 44-48 

Story—“The Legend of the Cross by Field 
in A Little Book of Profitable Tales. This 
also may be found on page 34 of The Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education 
for February 1932. 

Porm: 
He CALLED THE UNKNOWN BEsT 

He called the unknown best 

From Peter, James and all the rest 

Who lent their lives to their amazing grace 

Of humor, irony, and insight; base 

Was base no more; and even commonplace 

Became uncommon; their very names grew 

great 

To move a world that would have thought 

them 

Simple, stupid, ordinary men 

As once they had been, till Christ 

Upcaught them in the gold he sought, 

Drew forth their inmost selves. 

Can he again do that, if you 

Or I have faith to ask? 

—Source Unknown 


“The Palms” by 


PRAYER: 

Our Father, help us to realize that, Jesus 
Christ turned seeming defeat into triumphant 
victory. He lifted his cause of’ living so 
high that men have ever found life satisfy- 
ing and worthwhile in spite of moments of 
loneliness and defeat. Help us to live true 
to our ideals and to understand as he did 
that “Not in the clamour of the crowded 
street, not in the shouts and plaudits of the 
throng, but in ourselves are triumph... 
and defeat!” Amen. 

Hymn: 

“There is a Green Hill Far Away,” or 

“In the Cross of Christ, I Glory” 
BENEDICTION 


April 25—Easter 


THEME: Jesus—the Living Christ 
PretupE: “Jesus Christ Is Risen Today” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
My Risen Lorp 
My risen Lord, I feel thy strong protection; 
I see Thee stand among the graves today; 
“T am the Way, the Life, the Resurrection,” 
I hear Thee say. 
And all the burdens I have carried sadly 
Grow light as blossoms on an April day; 
My cross becomes a staff, I journey gladly 
This Easter day. ' 
—Author Unknown 


Hymn: “The Day of Resurrection” 
Scripture: Luke 24:13-21, 28-36 
PRAYER: 

Our Father, we have come together this 
morning as a group of young people who 
love thee and want to be of service to 
thee. We thank thee for the meaning of this 
day and the hope and peace that it gives to us 
in these months of unusual stress and conflict. 
There is so much need of the reassurance 
of life after death now when we are losing 
our friends and loved ones in war as well as 
through natural causes. We pray that life 
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shall be given meaning to us that we may 
live for thee and with thee, rather than 
aimlessly living from day to day. Help 
us to carry out thy purpose for the world, to 
do thy will, to sacrifice for others, and to 
love our brothers as. ourselves. Amen. 

MepiraTion: There are several suggestions 

that might be used here: 


1. Read or tell the story “The Two Kings,” 
page 33, February 1943 International Journal. 

2. Read “The Legend of Service” by 
Henry VanDyke (Found in a _ collection 
Chosen Poems and perhaps other collections 
of Van Dyke’s poems.) 

3. Read “That Resurrection Morn” by 
Cynthia Pearl Maus on page 450 of Christ 
in the Fine Arts. 

4. Presentation of a short Easter Play. 

5. Use of beautifully colored slides giving 
the last week of Jesus’ life and experiences 


and culminating in the Easter morning ex- 


perience. 

6. Interpretation of one of the lovely 
Easter pictures that is available to the 
group for usé. 

7. Drama—Easter, Continued by E. Lester 
Stanton in International Journal of Religious 
Education, February 1941. (This play may 
be given without royalty upon the purchase 
of a sufficient number of copies of this 
Journal to. supply members of the cast. Extra 
copies may be obtained from the Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education, 203 
N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois at 15c 
each.) 


DepIcaTION TO CurIsT: 


Have the pianist play softly, “Follow the 
Gleam” while an outstanding member of 
the department walks quietly and in a 
dignified manner down the aisle, and kneels 
in front of the cross. Then while kneeling 
he or she repeats this poem as a prayer. 


DEDICATION 


Laid on thine altar, O my Lord divine, 

Accept this gift today for Jesus’ sake; 

I have no jewels to adorn thy shrine, 

No far-famed sacrifice to make; 

But here within my trembling hand I bring 

This will of mine—a thing that seemeth 
small, 

But thou alone, O God, canst understand 

How when I yield thee this, I yield mine all. 


Hidden within, thy searching gaze can see 

Struggles of passion, visions of delight, 

All that I have or am or fain would be— 

Deep loves, fond hopes, and longings in- 
finite. 

It has been wet with tears and hushed 

» with sighs, 

Crushed in my grasp ‘till beauty it hath 

none; 


Now from thy footstool where it vanquished 
lies ; 

The prayer ascendeth, “May thy will be 
done.” 


Take it, O Father, ere my courage fail 
And merge it so in thine own will, that e’en 
If in some desperate hour my cries prevail 
And thou give back my gift it may have 
been 
So changed, so purified, so fair have grown, 
So one with thee, so filled with grace 
divine, 
I may not feel or know it as my own. 
But, gaining back my will, may find it 
thine. : 
—Author Unknown 


As the young person who recites this walks 
slowly out, the hymn “Just as I am Thine 
own to Be” or “Follow the Gleam” may be 
sung as a prayer hymn by the group. This 
should be followed by a moment of silent 
dedication. 

BenepicTIon: “Seven-fold Amen.” 


Senior and 
Young People's 


Departments 
_ By Roy J. Hendricks* 


THEME FOR ApRIL: Sources of Power in the 
Scriptures (Continued) 


Motion Pictures 


First Sunday: Hours of Trial, Part I. 
1 reel, 15 min. Silent $2.25 (25% increase 
during Lent; 50% during Holy Week) 
Scenes of the Last Supper and the betrayal 
in the garden, suggested how Jesus prayed 
in his own time of need. 

Fourth Sunday: The First Easter, or 
The Living Christ. See description under 
Primary Department above. 

Available through the Religious Film As- 
sociation at your denominational book store. 


April 4 


THEME: When You Pray 

PreLupe: “Adagio” from Moonlight Sonata, 
Beethoven 

Catt To Worsutp: “Holy Places” 

Wherever souls of men have worshipped, 


there 
Is God: where old cathedrals climb the 
sky, 
* Minister, Pleasant Valley Church, Pleasant 


Valley, Connecticut. 


Or shining hillsides lift their heads on high 
Or silent woodland spaces challenge prayer, 
Or inner chambers shut the heart from 
care; 
Where broken temples of old faiths now lie 
Forgotten in the sun, or swallows cry 
At dusk about some crossroads chapel, 
bare 
Alike of bells and beauty; where saints 
walked 
Of old with speaking presences unseen, 
Or dreaming boys with quiet voices talked 
In pairs last night on some still college 
green; 
Where Moses’ Sinai flamed, or Jesus trod 
The upward way apart: there, here, is God! 
—Hersert D. GALLAUDET 


Hymn: “O Gracious Father of Mankind” 
Unison PRAYER: 


“We thank thee, our God, for the clear in-. 


sight of Jesus who was able to see to the 
heart of every problem and discern without 
failing the right and wrong. Help us to be 
willing to pay the price in hard moral 
struggle which alone will give us Christ-like 
lives. Help us to choose the hard right and 
reject the easy wrong. Help us most of all 
to be forever dissatisfied with what is merely 
good enough, and to strive ceaselessly for 
the best that we can be.”! Amen. 


Scripture Reapinc: Matthew 6:1-18, or en- 
tire chapter, Goodspeed’s translation. (In 
order to give variety to the reading two 
readers may give the selection with divi- 
sions at verses 4, 8, 13, 15, 18, 23, 28, 34. 
Or, if preferred, the leader and group may 
read the selections above alternately. In 


1 By John Irwin. Used by permission of author. 
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any case, all the group should be ac- 
quainted with the Scripture by previous 
assignment, if possible.) 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE: (by the leader and the 
group or by two leaders) 


Remember how that our Lord said: I am 
the Light of the world, I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life; I am the Good 
Shepherd. 

If ye love me keep my commandments. 
He that doeth the will of my father will 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Hear our prayer, Our Lord and Master, 

Be merciful unto us, we pray. 

By thy recovering of sight to the blind, 

Remove from us all prejudice. 

By the teaching on: the Mount, 
Teach us to hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. 
By thy parables about riches, 

Help us to distribute. 

By thy words to the Pharisees, 

Give us courage to rebuke wrong in high 

places. 
By thy washing of the disciples’ feet, 

Teach us to serve others. 

By thy prayer on the cross, 
Teach us to love our enemies. 
By thy cross and passion, 

Help us to suffer for truth’s sake. 
By the prayer thou hast given us, 

Help us to live more nearly as we pray. 
By the prayer thou hast given us, 

Help us to do thy will on earth. 

By thy life and teaching, 

Make us to love God before all things.2 
In Unison: Our Saviour, and Lord ot all 

good life, enrich and purify our lives, we 

pray thee, and deepen in us our disciple- 
ship. Help us daily to’‘know more of thee, 
and through us, by the power of thy Spirit, 
show forth thyself in love and _ service. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “Believe Not Those Who Say;” or 
“We Know the Paths” 


CLostnc PRAYER: 


“Almighty God, who hast shown us in the 
life and teaching of thy Son the true way 
of blessedness, thou hast also showed us in 
his suffering and death that the path of love 
may lead to the cross, and the reward of 
faithfulness may be a crown of thorns. Give 
us grace to learn these hard lessons. May we 
take up our cross and follow Christ, in the 
strength of patience and the constancy of 
faith; and may we have such fellowship with 
him in his sorrow, that we may know the 
secret of his strength and peace, and see, 
even in our darkest hour of trial and anguish, 
the shining of the eternal light.2” Amen. 


April 11 
TuHemMeE: The Fruits of the Spirit 
PRELUDE: 


OPENING SENTENCES: 

“Be not deceived; God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.” “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

“As many as are led by the Spirit, these 
are the sons of God.” 

(Therefore) “Let us not become vain glor- 
ious, provoking one another, and envying one 
another.” 

“Tf we live by the Spirit, let us also walk 
by the Spirit.” 

Hymn: “Walk in the Light,” Tune, Manoah; 
or, “Awake My Soul, Stretch Every Nerve” 


“Intermezzo Rusticana,” Mascagni 


2From The Kingdom, The Power and The 
Glory, published by Oxford University Press. 
Used by permission of the publisher. 

3In The Methodist Hymnal. Use if possible. 


March, 1943 


Prayer: (by the leader) 

“Almighty and most merciful God, we 
acknowledge and confess that we have sinned 
against thee in thought, word, and deed; 
that we have not loved thee with all our 
heart and mind and soul and strength; that 
we have not loved our neighbor as ourselves. 
We beseech thee, O God, to forgive what we 
have been, help us to amend what we are, 
and of thy mercy direct what we shall be; 
so that the love of goodness may ever be 
first in our hearts, and we may follow in the 
footsteps of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

—Book of Common Prayer 


ScripturE Reapine: Galatians 5:16—6:9 
Duet: “Beneath the Cross of Jesus” 


Guwwep MepirTaTion: 

(The leader may give several sentence 
prayers asking the group to repeat each 
sentence silently, or he may offer a series 
of bidding prayers, saying, “It is written, 
‘The fruits of the spirit are 

love, joy, peace, 

longsuffering, kindness, goodness, 

faithfulness, meekness, self-control.’ 

Let us therefore pray sincerely that these 

qualities may abound in us. As we lift our 

thoughts to God,” 

Let us pray for love: let envy and hate be 
done away and let our thoughts and deeds 
be a continual offering of love. 

Let us pray for joy: that life will be full and 
free, that we will find a way to show forth 
true happiness, sharing with others the 
deep joy of being and becoming Christian. 

Let us pray for peace: peace that knows no 
bounds or barriers, peace in our own 
hearts; also that we may do the deeds that 
make for peace now. 

As we continue in prayer, 

Let us pray for a spirit of longsuffering: 
forbearance with those who insult or in- 
jure us; for the Spirit of our Lord who 
when he was reviled, reviled not again, 
who endureth death, even the death of the 
cross. 

For kindness, let us pray: charitable thoughts 
and generous deeds, and for all that turns 
hate into love and wrath into kindness. 

For goodness, let us pray: not for self- 
righteousness or boastfulness of spirit, but 
for the true goodness which is the by- 
product of Christian service and devotion. 

Now let us also pray that we may be faith- 
ful: to the trust that others have in us; 
to all the needs of men; faithful to our 
best selves and to the calling whereby we 
are called, disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Let us pray for meekness: not that we may 
be weak and insipid in our living, but that 
we may have humility of spirit, by which 
we may know an inner peace and assurance. 

And for self-control: that we may rule our- 
selves wisely; that body, mind and soul 
shall be fully given to thee; and that we 
so live among men that thy kingdom may 
come now—in our hearts and in the hearts 
of all mankind. 

These things we ask in the name of our Lord 
and Saviour. Amen. 

PRAYER RESPONSIVE: 
Lord” 

Hymn: “Take Thou Our Minds, Dear Lord” 
Tune: Hall, or Eventide (May be sung by 
the group or as a solo) 

Take thou our minds, dear Lord,. we wean 
pray 

Give us the mind of Christ each passing day; 

Teach us to know the truth that sets us free; 

Grant us in all our thoughts to honor thee. 


“Hear Our Prayer, O 


4 Found in The Hymnal, Presbyterian Board 
of Education. Used by permission of author, 
Wm. H. Foulkes. 


PRESENT DAY HYMNS 


and Why They Were Written 
Compiled by John Barnes Pratt 


See note, page 32, February 1943 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 


Forty (40) Hymns written since 1910 printed 
in full with letters from their authors telling 
how and why they were written. Hymns and 
letters given on facing pages. 


service to the cause of in- 
singing." 
Dr. William C. Covert 


"A real 
telligent hymn 


“Will be very usable to us ministers 
who desire to give a word of human 
interest about the hymns we announce." 


Rey. Fred Hoskins, D. D. 
Large Type, Cloth e Price $1.00 


A. S. Barnes and Company 


67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 


Take thou our hearts, O Christ, they are 
thine own; 

Come thou within our souls and claim thy 
throne; 

Help us to shed abroad thy deathless love; 


Use us to make the earth like heaven above. 


Take thou our wills, Most High! Hold thou 
full sway; 

Have in our inmost souls thy perfect way; 

Guard thou each sacred hour from selfish 
ease; 

Guide thou our ordered lives as thou dost 
please. ; 


Take thou ourselves, O Lord, heart, mind, 
and will; 

Through our surrendered souls thy plans 
fulfill. 

We yield ourselves to thee—time, talents, all; 

We hear, and henceforth heed, thy sovereign 


call. 


BENEDICTION: 

“May the Lord bless and keep you, may 
the Lord lift up the light of his countenance 
and be gracious unto you; may the Lord be 
with you in-all your going out and coming 
in; in your labor and in your leisure, in your 
laughter and in your tears, until you come 
to stand before him in the day in which 
there is no sunset and no dawn. Amen.” 

—STUDDERT KENNEDY 


April 18 


TuemeE: “Lord, Be Merciful to Me” 
PreLupDE: “Cradle Song,” Hauser 


THE CaLt To WorsuIP: 

Let us not think that we are better than 
we really are, but let us look upon ourselves 
sensibly. Above all things let us not be wise 
in our own conceits. 

He that is down needs fear no fall, 
He that is low, no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 
—JoHN BuNYAN 
Hymn: “Worship the Lord in the Beauty of 
Holiness” 


PRAYER: 

“Gracious Father, in thee we live and move 
and have our being. In thy presence is full- 
ness of joy. Break the spell of that which 
blinds our minds. Purify our hearts that we 
may see thee. Renew our inward life through 
the unseen and enternal. Visit our spirits and 
witness with them that we are thy children, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Amen. 

—Becok of Common Prayer 
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1. s = a = =" a SS SS eee ee ae a 
D A IN U G in U U he) VDA 2 Pe) A ri ca A LU Thompson. Use stanza beginning, “I fled 
Him, down the nights and down the days” 
(If preferred, use “The Fool’s Prayer” by 
Edward Roland Sill) 
Scripture Reapinc: Psalm 51 
MEDITATION: 


THE PRACTICE OF CONFESSION 


Do you recall the story that Jesus told 
of the two men who went up to the temple 
to pray? 

“Two men went up to the Temple to pray; 
one was a Pharisee and the other a tax- 
collector. The Pharisee stood up and uttered 
this prayer to himself: ‘O God, I thank you 
that I am not like other men, greedy, dis- 
honest, or adulterous, like that tax-collector. 
I fast two days in the week; I pay tithes on 
everything I get.’ But the tax-collector stood 
at a distance and would not even raise his 
eyes to heaven, but struck his breast, and 
said, ‘O God, have mercy on a sinner like 
me!’ I tell you, it was he who went back to 
his home with God’s approval, and not the 
other. For everyone who exalts himself will 
be humbled, but the man who humbles him- 
self will be exalted.” 

In a modern setting the story might read: 

“Two high school students (or two youths) 
went to ‘a young people’s meeting. One 
thought and prayed to himself, ‘I’m glad I’m 


The chart shows 
how disability from 
sickness and acci- 
dent rises in the late 


winter months. 


JFMAMJJASOND J 


February and March are Danger Months! not like some of this gang. I attend church 
more than some of them. I always put some- 
Pneumonia and other diseases are at their peak. thing in the offering. I stand im good with 


my class. I get around and | have a pretty 

: : 7 neat time. ’m doing O.K.’ But the other 
Winter weather increases the accident hazard. youth when he realized he was in the pres- 
ence of God, suddenly had all the false pride 

‘ taken out of him. When his conscience re- 

minded him of all that he should have done, 

9 words wouldn’t come right. When he thought 

ARE Y-@Ou) PROTECTED r of the kind of person he ought to be, his 
heart was heavy. He bowed his head and 

prayed, ‘Oh Lord, forgive me for J am truly 


Let the Ministers Life and Casualty Union carry the financial load when sorry, I will try to do better.’ ” 
: The same story might -be written of the 
you are disabled. . nations: 


“Two nations stood before the Lord. One 
said in effect, “Lord, we are glad we are not 
like the other nations of the earth. Our people 
are above all others. Their color (or lack of 
color), their achievements, their power, and 
their future stand before thee as the best 
there is.’ The other nation, realizing how 
little the people had done for the welfare 
of the world, aware of its mistakes and ne- 

Costs arranged to fit all purses glect and unused opportunity, cried out from 

a: the heart of its people, ‘Oh Lord, be merciful 
to our nation for we are full of sin’ ” 

Let us tell you how to escape the burden of disability. Whether we are members of a nation or 
of a church or of a particular community we 
know that we need to confess our sins. “If 

Mail the coupon today. No obligation. No agent to call. we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves and the truth is not in us. But if we 
confess our sins, God is faithful and just to 

site edivce dw enneenmsdeansedesccoeal shoes eee Ene eee ase ae oe eee . forgive, and to cleanse us of all unrighteous- 
' ness.” We need to cry out, “We do earnestly 
1 repent, and are heartily sorry for all these 
1 our misdoings; the remembrance of them is 
{grievous unto us. Have mercy upon us, have 
! mercy upon us, most merciful Father.” 
' For we know that a broken and a contrite 
aight : : ; ty, 1 heart, God will not despise. He is gracious 
of disability as announced in ‘‘International Journal of Religious : —full of compassion—slow to anger—and of 
, ! 
Education"’ for March, 1943. ‘ Stee mercy. f p | 
ncaet So as we pray let us confess our sins, 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1! 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Our policies cover all accidents and all totally disabling illnesses at a 


cost 40% less than commercial companies. 


i] 


Three full coverage policies with benefits graded to meet your needs. 


Sone Te 


The Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
100-R W. Franklin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Life, Health 


and Accident 


Without obligation tell me how to escape the financial burden 
Insurance 


praying for forgiveness and for imsight and 


for Nome is Fe .6: siesta a: cra cemeustea eet etme Ren nL Nete Me au nroxeateiaed ste strength to correct our ways. 

ne Let us pray. (As the leader continues the 
Religious Ades prayer, the pianist plays softly, “Dear Lord | 
Wotken eae ie City vere 7 eS ia sinige ee and Father of Mankind.”) 


“O Lord, forgive—my failure to be true 
even to my own accepted standards; 

—my self-deception in face of temptation; 

—my choosing of the worse when I know 
the better; 
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—my itauure to apply to myseli the stand- 
ards of conduct I denounced of’ others; 

—my blindness to the suffering of others 
and my slowness to be taught by my own; 

—my complacency toward wrongs that do 
not touch my own case and my over-sensitive- 
ness to those that do; 

—my slowness to see the good in my fel- 
lows and to see the evil in myself; 

—my hardness of heart towards my neigh- 
bors’ faults and my readiness to make allow- 
ance for my own; 

—my unwillingness to believe that Thou 
has called me to a small work and my brother 
to a great one.’ 

O Lord, we beseech thee, hear our prayers; 
grant that we may both perceive and know 
what we ought to do, and that we may have 
courage to do the same. Amen. 


Hymn: “In the Hour of Trial” or “Be 
Strong” 


April 25—Easter 


THEME: “The Spirit Searches All Things” 
or, The Hope of Immortality 


PRELUDE: “Passion Chorale,” Bach 
OPENING MEDITATION: 

“God created man to be immortal, and 
made him to be an image of his own 
eternity.” 

“And this is life eternal: that men should 
know God.” 

(Quote: I Corinthians 2:9, 10.) 


InvocaTION: (the leader) 


“O Lord and giver of Life, who dost renew 
the face of the earth with singing and joy- 
ful loveliness, renew in our hearts an uncon- 
quered faith in the power of righteousness. 
Even as the spirit of Christ rose triumphant 
over the bitter pain of the cross and darkness 
of the tomb, enable us to look beyond the 
things of earth which pass away and to find 
our joy and peace in thine infinite and 
eternal love. Give us such trust and con- 
fidence in thy love that we may know our- 
selves to be ever in thy hand, and uplift our 
souls to worship thee in spirit and truth, 
at one in heart and voice with the great com- 
pany of those who have walked in thy light 
and who stand in joy before thee. Amen.”® 


Hymn: “O Lord, All Glorious, Life of Life” 
Tune: Hursley or Louvan; or “I Thank 
Thee Lord for Life” 


Scripture Reapinc: “The Emmaus Story” 
Luke 24:12-32 
SELECTED Reapincs: (May be read by one 
or more leaders. During the meditation 
the pianist may play very softly, using 
background music that will support and 
not detract from the readings.) 
“In the depth of your hopes and desires 
lies your silent knowledge of the beyond; 
And like seeds dreaming beneath the snow 
your heart dreams of spring. 
Trust the dreams, for in them is hidden 
the gate to eternity.” 


“How shall you find the secret of death 
unless you seek it in the heart of life? 

If you would indeed behold the spirit of 
death, open your heart wide into the body 
of life. 

For life and death are one, even as the 
river and sea are one.”? 


Have you ever seen a human personality? 
You have seen only the house he lives in. 
And what happens when he dies? Something 
beautiful but invisible within him has moved 


out, that is all—out into the great beyond. 


5In Diary of Private Prayer, by John Baillie. 

6 From Hymns of the Spirit. Used by permis- 
sion of the Beacon Press. 2 

7 From The Prophet by Kahil Gibran. Used by 
permission of Alfred Knopf,. publisher. 


March, 1943 


ihe real power within his body has gone. 
It has left his body powerless. But this is 
perfectly natural, for all power is invisible; 
electricity, the power within steam, gravita- 
tion, psychic force, all powers are as invisible 
as God. Remember Paul’s words, “The things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” 

Many a youth is frightened by his own 
littleness in this world of big things. But 
if they are only things, he should not let 
them overawe him, for he is infinitely greater 
than they. No mere thing can be as great as 
personality. Therefore, do not be content 
with little things, small attainments, meager 
aims. Your spirit is made in the likeness of 
God, and not merely for this visible world 
of things. 

Listen to the poet’s word: 

“Higher, my soul, higher! 

Into the night, into the black night; 

Beyond where the eagle soars strong to 
the sun. 

Earth’s stars are won 

Beyond where God’s angels stand silent 
in night. 

Higher, my soul, higher! 

Into the light! Straight into God’s light.” 


“Jesus knew God as no one else ever knew 
him. He knew life, in its inner values, spirit- 
ual meanings, and infinite outreach, as no 
one else ever has. He was the spiritual genius 
of the centuries.” 


No aileists 
in fox holes! 


4”, say the boys under fire! Face 

to face with Eternity ... every 
man believes! They have faith and 
courage. What do YOU believe? 
Your church has the OPEN DOOR 
Sand invites you to worship! 


. .. Music, the universal language, 
speaks to all men’s souls . . . out there 
.. . and at home. The churches are 
ringing with it] Go to church and join 
the singing] Find out for yourself what 
singing can do to fortify the soul! Help 
your church get new song books. 


e e e 
Keep America Singing! 
These two song books are being used 
by over 10,000 churches in 
America. Here is ammuni- 
tion to Praise the Lordl 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE SONGS 


An “all purpose’’ book for 
Church, Sunday School, 
Prayer Meetings, etc. 312 
“tested’’songs. Expensive ap- 
pearance, low price. Beautiful 
“stay flat'' brown binding. 


YOUTH HYMNAL 


The ideal song book to pre- 
pare youth for a victorious 
American life. 226 Songs, 34 
Worship Programs, Respon- 
sive Readings, Prayers, 
Waterproof Binding. 


Are YOU using them in YOUR church? Now 
is the time to replace old worn out books 
with fresh new ones. The cost is very smail 

. only $45 per 100. We'll be glad to send 
your Pastor or any member of your music 
committee free examination copies on request. 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
Sacred Music Publishers 
137 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


BOOKS FOR EASTER 


Eternal Life Begins Now $.50 
Kathleen W. MacArthur 


A fresh, practical and truly 
Christian approach to the mys- 
teries of suffering and death. 


Remember April $.75 


Margaret E. Burton 

A brief anthology of poetry, 
prayers and prose selections con- 
cerning immortality. 


Consider The Days 
Maude Royden 

Day-by-day readings selected 
from the writings and speeches 
of Maude Royden. An excellent 
gift book for Easter. 


$1.50 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Pulpit GOWNS 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 


pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
State 


and samples on request. 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Ml. 


Jesus lived such a life as to make it in- 
credible that he should die. Not only did his 
closest friends realize this but they experi- 
enced his spiritual presence repeatedly after 
his crucifixion, sometimes in groups, some- 
times alone. 


“Tf you live the kind of life which ought 
to perish, you may find it difficult, but if 
you live the kind of life which ought to 
endure, you will find it easy to believe in 
immortality.” Our study of the future life 
is not just a theory. It has to do with present 
conduct, practical living. Both heaven and 
hell begin on earth. Heaven is not eternal 
life. Eternal life is a kind of living, not just 
duration of life. It begins here and now— 
when we consciously strive to find God and 
live with his present spirit. It is living with 
God with continuous opportunity for growth, 
happiness, and service. Let us seek the help 
of Christ in the daily practice of immortality, 
Perhaps this was what Paul meant by his 
“Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Hymn: “I Know Not How That Bethlehem’s 
Babe” Tune: Veritas or Serenity 

CLosine PRAYER: (in unison or by a leader) 

Live, Soul of mine, 

In full self-conquest now! 

Toward the sun-rising set thy face. 

Behold, He giveth strength and grace; 

For darkness, light; for mourning, praise; 

For sin, His holiness; for comfort, peace. 

Rise, O Soul, with waking day, 

Transcend the mold of fear and clay, 

For thou from bondage art set free 

To share the glorious victory, 

That life eternal is for thee! 


—Source Unknown 
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+ A Curitpren’s World Day of Prayer has 

been held for the past twelve years 
in Middleton, Ohio on the same day as the 
World Day of Prayer annually held by 
women’s church organizations. These chil- 
dren’s services have been under the super- 
vision of Mrs. E. R. Turner, Director of 
Children’s Work of the Butler County Council 
of Churches. Invitations are extended to 
the children in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades of the public schools to attend 
worship services in churches near the 
schools. In 1942 there were twelve such 
services with twelve leaders and an _at- 
tendance of 1174 children, many of whom 
do not go to church schools. The children 
participate in the forty minute service with 
the help of mimeographed programs. The 
World Day of Prayer for 1943 will be March 
12. Program helps are obtainable from the 
United Council of Church Women, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Personal Notes 


* Mr. Wittiam R. Jounson-of Davenport, 

Iowa died on January 23 after a six 
weeks’ illness. He represented Iowa on the 
International Council 
of Religious Educa- 
tion and was a mem- 
ber of the Board of 
Trustees. In these 
connections he ren- 
dered valuable help 
to the work of the 
Council. Mr. Johnson 
was president of the 
G. S. Johnson Com- 
pany, a large whole- 


sale flour concern. 
He was an elder and 
outstanding layman in the Presbyterian 


Church. In 1912 he founded the A. K. class, 
a group of high school boys in the Sunday 
school. Under his teaching and leadership 
it became one of the notable young men’s 
Bible classes of the Middle West. The hun- 
dreds of boys who came under his influence 
regarded him as friend and were always 
welcome in his home. He was a strong be- 
liever in cooperative religious work and his 
interest in the- Scott County Council of 
Religious Education led to his appointment 
on the International Council. He was also 
for years president of the state board of 
the Y.M.C.A. and a member of the national 
council and board of that Association. Mr. 
Johnson was highly honored and loved in 
his own community for his personal integrity, 
ability, and attractive personality. 


* Mrs. KATHERINE SILVERTHORN died as a 

result of a fall while on her way home 
from the inter-agency meetings in Cleveland 
in December. She served for many years as 
secretary: of missionary education for the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. and then 
as Director of Missionary Education of the 
Board of Christian Education. She was one 
of the founders of the Council of Church 
Women and was a representative on the 
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What's Happening 


United Council of Church Women at the 
Cleveland meeting. She served the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education as a 
leader in adult conferences. She retired from 
her position with the Presbyterian Board 
two years ago but continued to do a large 
amount of volunteer work. She was well 
known and much honored, particularly by 
the women of all Protestant denominations. 


* Dr. Frank D. Gerry, for many years 

director of young people’s work for the 
Board of Christian Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., recently re- 
linquished that position. Dr. Getty is trans- 
ferring to the Division of Field Service of 


the Board of Christian Education, and will. 


serve certain areas in which the Board is 
planning to develop new projects. Dr. Getty 
has rendered great service to young people’s 
work. For the last two years he has been 
chairman of the Committee on Religious 
Education of Youth of the International 
Council. 


* Dr. Getty has been succeeded as direc- 

tor of young people’s work of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. by Rev. 
KENNETH Reeves. Mr. Reeves is a graduate 
of Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska, and 
of Auburn Theological Seminary. He also 
studied at the London School of Economics 
under Professor R. F. Tawney. He has held 
pastorates at Dalton and York, Nebraska. 
While at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Dalton, Mr. Reeves developed an out- 
standing religious education unit for a 
rural church. His experience in the rural 
field, his wide contact with young people 
through leadership in summer conferences, 
and his familiarity with the problems of 
city churches will enable him to make a 
unique contribution to the program for youth 
in the Presbyterian Church. 


* Rev. Jonn W. Decker, D.D. took office 

the first of the year as the American Sec- 
retary of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil. He succeeds Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, 
secretary since 1920. Dr. Decker, originally 
from Virginia, spent thirteen years as a 
missionary in China and has been since 
1934 Foreign Secretary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. He was 
a delegate at the Madras Conference. 


State and County 
Council Happenings 


* On January 5 Dr. Leon B. Randall 

succeeded Dr. Ross W. Sanderson as 
executive secretary of the Council of Churches 
of Buffalo and Erie County, New York. Dr. 
Randall has served as pastor of leading 
Methodist churches in both Buffalo and 
Rochester, New York. He was called to 
the Council from his work as district superin- 
tendent of the Genesee Methodist Conference. 


* Tue CuHurcH Councit of Northern 

California and Western Nevada is con- 
tinuing its series of United Christian Advance 
Conventions, with thirteen scheduled through 


the spring of 1943. The Council is also 
setting up a series of United Christian Youth 
Conventions which will be staffed by the 
denominational field men following a pattern 
similar to the Advance Conventions. Dur- 
ing March a series of Preaching Missions 
is planned in Sacramento, Fresno, San 
Francisco, and Reno, Nevada. 

Rev. Abbott Book, General Secretary of 
the Council, recently announced the follow- 
ing additions to the staff. Miss Dora Lee, 
a well-trained young Chinese woman, be- 
comes a full-time secretarial assistant, and 
Dr. Norman W. Pendleton assumes a full- 
time responsibility for interdenominational 
leadership in Marine City, a war industrial 
community. 


* On January 6 plans were completed for 

the merger of the South Dakota Council 
of Christian Education and the South Dakota 
Council of Churches into the South Dakota 
Council’ of Churches and Christian Educa- 
tion. Dr. W. H. Bayles, who recently retired 
as director of religious education of. the 
Dakota Baptist Associations, and who was 
most active in the work of the Council of 
Religious Education, will serve as a part- 
time field and office secretary. — 

The officers of the Council are President, 
Dr. John L. Barton, Sioux Falls; Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. S. M. Keck, Huron; Secretary, 
Rey. M. D. Bone, Aberdeen; Treasurer, 
Mr. E. L. Schultz, Redfield. 

The Commission chairmen are Evangelism, 
Rey. M. D. Bone, Aberdeen; Education, Rev. 
Roy E. Long, Aberdeen; Social Relations 
and Public Welfare, Dr. S. M. Keck, Huron; 
Comity, Dr. Claude K. Davis, Aberdeen; 
Finance, Dr. Charles Gerlinger, Sioux. Falls. 

An executive committee composed of the 
officers and commission chairmen will share 
responsibility for directing the work of the 
Council with Dr. W. H. Bayles. The new 
council has set aside a fund of $1000. 
toward the day when a full-time executive 
can be called, and has adopted a budget of 
$3300 for 1943, 


* Tue Kansas Ciry (Missouri) Council of 

Churches recently appointed local pastors 
as volunteer chaplains in each hotel in 
Kansas City where soldiers are housed. The 
volunteer chaplain will devote considerable 
time to making the closest possible contact 
with the men in assisting them and the 
churches to get together. The Council hopes 


eventually to employ a full-time man to co-’ 


ordinate and extend this work. Already 
military authorities have given ready co- 
operation to this effort. 


* Tue Onto Councit. or CHurRCHES is 

promoting the Prince of Peace declama- 
tion contest. This is the eighteenth year of 
the contest. Finals will be held in Columbus 
in connection with the Ohio Pastors’ Con- 
vocation early in February. The contest 
originated with Thomas C. McNary, then 
pastor of a Springdale, Ohio, church. Some 
44,000 Ohio boys and girls have participated 
in the seventeen previous contests. 


International Journal of Religious Education 
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+ By a Recent Action of the Albany, New 

York, Board of Education, the use of 
public school buildings for religious instruc- 
tion has been banned. Such classes have 
been held in school buildings in Albany and 
in various parts of the state, but now the 
Albany Board points out that this is not 
provided for in the state law. In the past 
religious instruction has been allowed in 
school buildings unless some citizen protested. 
The recent ruling came as the result of a 
petition from the Albany Council of Churches 
asking that two class rooms be set aside for 
religious classes. 


* Mempuis, TENNESSEE, has completed the 

organization of its Council of Churches 
with the election of Rev. W. G. Gehri, Rector 
of Grace St. Luke’s Episcopal Church as first 
president. 


+ Leavers oF California state that the 

effort of many years to permit the or- 
ganization of weekday schools of religious 
education in California on released time 
seems likely to meet with success this year. 
There is greater unanimity of faith than ever 
before. A committee composed of representa- 
tives of Catholics, Jews, and Protestant 
groups has been promoting the program. 
Prominent state officials, including newly 
elected Governor Warren and State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Dexter, have 
approved the general form of a new bill 
which eliminates the objections to a measure 
recently voted. A state committee has been 
set up to mobilize support for the measure 
and to plan for the development of such 
schools when they are authorized. Rev. Jesse 
Lee Corley is chairman of this state commit- 
tee. In anticipation of the probable adoption 
of the bill by the legislature, the Los Angeles 
Church Federation has created a board of 
weekday religious education. Similar action 
is contemplated in several cities of the state. 


Coming Events 
Meetings of Interest to Leaders 
in Religious Education 


Marcu 
12 World Day of Prayer 


22-24 Missouri Regional Convention, and 
State Convention, Macon 


24-25 Missouri Regional Convention, Se- 
dalia 


APRIL 


14-15 Meeting, United Stewardship Coun- 
cil, Philadelphia 
25 Easter Sunday 


Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Visual 
Education of the International Council of 
Religious Education 


Your Town—A Story of America 10 
min. 16 mm., Sound, Free. 

In an opening scene a friendly policeman 
delivers a boy into his grandfather’s “pro- 
tective custody.” The boy had been mixed 
up in a street fight in front of the local 
industrial plant as the result of speech by 
a “labor agitator.” The grandfather takes 
the boy for a stroll through the town telling 
him that it was only a rural village with no 
market for produce and few conveniences 
until Mr. Manson built his factory. He ex- 


March, 1943 


plains that the now flourishing community, 
its fine fire department, schools, library, 
stores, and even the market it affords for 
farmers’ products are all due to the Manson 
factory’s payroll, and suggests that they who 
defame the factory threaten the security of 
the town and that the same applies to all 
towns in their relations to industry. The film 
in its attempt to idealize the place of in- 
dustry suggests a somewhat blasphemous 
paraphrase, “The town is Manson’s. Blessed 
be the name of Manson.” Should prove 
stimulating to discussion of industrial, social 
and economic problems in young and adult 
study groups, men’s clubs and forums. Care- 
ful preparation and evaluation of background 
should precede its use. May be followed 
by a presentation of the other side of the 
problem, as in the labor films “Millions of 
Us”, or “United Action,” with discussion. 
(For description of latter two, see “Catalogue 
of Films” of the Religious Film Association, 
pages 44 and 45.) 
Fair; Quality: Ex- 


Content: Technical 


CELLENT 


Frontiers of the Future, Free. The ques- 
tion is raised through Lowell Thomas, as 
narrator, as to whether our frontiers are all 
closed. The film shows how scientific re- 
search has made new discoveries and opened 
new frontiers in the past. One is thrilled 
with what science has accomplished, can 
accomplish and will accomplish. At the 
end, one is convinced that the possibilities 
for future development are almost limitless. 


Technically the picture is excellent. In 
content it is an introduction to the whole 
idea of new frontiers opened through 
scientific research. It deals only with in- 
dustrial developments and does not raise 
any of the social or spiritual problems that 
are involved in the opening of these new in- 
dustrial frontiers. For use in church groups 
it will need to be supplemented by further 
films or by discussion to raise these problems 
which the film does not consider. 


Possible themes for use in connection with 
the film: “Youth, Science and the Future,” 
and “Jobs for the Next Generation.” 


Goop; Technical Quality: Ex- 


Content: 
CELLENT 


Both the above films are produced for 
and distributed by the National «Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St., New 
York City. 


Fluffy, the Kitten 12 min., 16mm., Silent 
$1.50 

A picture for children on the theme, 
announced at the beginning, “We should 
be kind to all living things and learn more 
about them.” There is a series of delightful 
shots of a talented kitten. The titles, written 
in ‘the first person, provide continuity as 
the kitten interprets what it is doing and 
calls attention to its likes and dislikes. The 
titles are written in simple words and are 
held on the screen long enough so that 
children in the lower grades can read them 
for themselves. Suitable for use at social 
gatherings of children or in connection with 
a study unit which includes an- emphasis 
on kindness to animals. May also be used 
with kindergarten children, if titles are 
read to them. 


Content: EXCELLENT; 
EXCELLENT 


Technical Quality: 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED SERMONS 
for 
LENTEN and EASTER SERVICES 


FREE catalog sent on request 


Also offering complete line 
stereopticons and screens 


RYAN LANTERN SLIDE SERVICE 
(formerly Victor Slide Dept.) 


Dept. IJRE, 409-411 
Davenport, lowa 


Harrison St. 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


*3.90 to °7.00 Double 


~ 1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Ew George H.Newton ~Manager 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 £as¢ 28st. 


~ New York, N.Y. 


nV guR gift helps a noteworthy 
organization to carry on reli- 
gious and charitable work. Under 
our plan you secure an annual 
income for life, yielding up to 7% 
according to your age. 

Gift Annuity Agreements are 
issued under authority of the 
New York State Insurance Dep't. 


Learn today about this two- . 
fold benefit. An invest- 
ment that is safe, de- 
pendable and regular. 


: THE 
ALVATION ARMY 


(A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 


| 130 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| Please send me your Annuity Folder telling 
about the plan combining a gift with a life { 


] income. (1) | 
NAMB ce... .0.cccrcsccscccocccccancccacveveagcveccoccecoccenssccscscta j 
POD Ri eitaasasssseanssaksncussanesausscuavadearsesseunsenaaks: decce i 
DATE OF BIRTH.............. freccesee ereerwacssceses: Geecaccce 
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>t Current Feature Films >> >> 


Arabian Nights (Uniy.) Jon Hall, Maria 
Montez, Sabu. Fantasy, in technicolor, pur- 
porting to tell love story of Haroun al Ras- 
chid and Scheherazade, as he and_half- 
brother scheme to do away with each other 
and win the dancing girl. Plot has 
comic touches and is carried out with 
tongue-in-cheek attitude, thus at times seem- 
ing to be poking fun at itself. Everything 
else is subordinated to spectacle, however, 
and that is the thing you remember after- 
wards. One torture scene renders film un- 
suitable for sensitive children; otherwise, 
entertaining spectacle for M, Y, C 

Army Surgeon (RKO) Jas. Ellison, Kent 
Taylor, Jane Wyatt. Drama about a doctor, 
a nurse and an aviator in World War I, told 
in retrospect as they return to same duties 
in present conflict... . Theme takes advant- 
age of current events, but triteness of plot, 
plus sentimental, artificial presentation, keep 
it from being of more than moderate interest. 

M,.Y 

Behind the Eight Ball (Univ.) Carol 
Bruce, The Ritz Brothers. Farce-Musical. 
Murder follows murder in “strawhat” theatre 
until blunders of comedians uncover culprit. 
. . . Prolonged waste of effort. 

China Girl (Fox) V. McLaglan, G. Mont- 
gomery, Gene Tierney. Melodrama. Selfish 
news photographer converted to active war 
participation by love for Chinese girl devoted 
to her people. . . . A far-fetched tale excit- 
ing but implausible and most unconvincing. 
Many loose plot-ends. Unpleasant as to 
people, brutal as to event. 

The Devil With Hitler (UA) Joe Devlin, 
Alan Mowbray. Farce. Satan comes to earth 
to force his rival into one good deed, finds 
competition heavy. . . . Hal Roach comedy 
reminiscent of “Keystone Cops” slapstick— 
sometimes amusing, but for most part in- 
effectual. M, Y, C 

Dr. Renault’s Secret (Fox) J. Carrol 
Nash, Lynne Roberts, George Zucco. Melo- 
drama about an ape transformed into human 
being, with gruesome consequences. .. . 
Pseudo-scientific tripe, emphasizing horror 


and presented without distinction. Objec- 
tionable. 
Fortress on the Volga (Soviet film, 


dialogue; English titles) Drama setting forth 
bolshievik holding of Tsaritsin against Ger- 
man and “White” attack in 1917... . Ex- 
tremely interesting and timely as background 
for current events, since city concerned is 
now called Stalingrad, and Stalin is shown 
in beginning of career. M,Y 

I Married a Witch (UA) Cecil Kellaway, 
Veronica Lake, Fredric March. Fantasy, 
wherein witch and sorcerer father return to 
plague descendant of Puritan who burned 
them at stake. . » . Trick photography and 
comic situations make this filming of whimsi- 
cal Thorne Smith novel sophisticated, light- 
weight entertainment. 


Icecapades Revue (Rep.) Barbara Jo 
Allen, Jerry Colonna, “Icecapades Revue” 


cast. Comedy, interspersed with elaborate 
skating sequences staged by professional 
group. . Comedy sequences descend to 


pure farce, but, carried out in that spirit, 
are good fun. Spectacular skating scenes. 
Entertaining. M, Y, C 
Keeper of the Flame (MGM) Audrey 
Christie, Frank Craven, K. Hepburn, Spencer 
Tracy. Melodrama. Newspaper reporter, 
pursuing life story of man who had become 
symbol of “perfect Americanism,” stumbles 
on mystery in interviewing widow, discovers 
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thereby fascist plot threatening whole coun- 
try... . Plot is suspenseful and interestingly 
developed, although there is a strange sense 
of unreality about characters and events 
that makes film; while interesting, not too 
convincing. M, Y 
Madame Spy (Univ.) Edward Brophy, 
Constance Bennett, Don Porter. Melodrama 
about a radio-newspaper reporter who sus- 
pects wife may be a nazi spy, but finds out 
she’s just one of the FBI after all... . In- 
credibly fantastic plot presented in artificial 
fashion by artificial cast. Provides fuel for 
“no more war melodramas” cry. Inane. 
Mashenka (Artkino; Russian dialogue, 
English titles) Drama about a boy and a 
girl—engineer and nurse—in peacetime and 
later in battle on Finnish front. . . . Not 


outstanding in’ story or performance, but’ 


appealing in its simplicity, modesty, and 
restraint. Revealing as picture of everyday 
Soviet life. M, Y 
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THESE estimates are prepared by 
l Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 
] Bold-face letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
l (It is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 
Explanation of symbols preced- 
| ing certain titles: 
*_Outstanding for Family. 
| j—Outstanding for Mature Audi- 
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The Meanest Man in the World (Fox) 
Jack Benny, “Rochester,” Priscilla Lane. 
Comedy about young lawyer who finds no 
clients when he is merciful, therefore tries 
to win reputation as scoundrel—with sup- 
posedly ludicrous results. . .. Rather heavy- 
handed, so that the scenes are not so spon- 
taneous and funny as they should be. Drink- 
ing scene which reunites lovers objectionable. 
Mediocre. M, Y 


Omaha Trail (MGM) James Craig, Dean 
Jagger. Western. Intrigue and Indian attack 
beset wagon train hauling steam engine on 
St. Louis-Omaha trail. . . . Plot had possibili- 
ties, but they are never realized, leaving only 
unmotivated brutality and _ stodginess. 


Once Upon a Honeymoon (Univ.) Cary 


Grant, Ginger Rogers, Walter Slezak. 
Comedy. American reporter trails couple 
just ahead of nazi occupations, finally 


detaches American wife, reveals husband in 
real light, arouses latent patriotism. . . . 
Comedy is spontaneous enough, but somehow 
strikes wrong note in contrast with tragic 
background. Plot sketchily developed. Fairly 
entertaining, but over-casual. M, 


+One of Our Aircraft Is Missing (Brit- 
ish film released by UA) Eric Portman, God- 
frey Tearle, Hugh Williams. Melodrama. 
British bomber crew, forced down on flight, 
are concealed and eventually helped back to 
England by sympathetic Dutch farmers and 
villagers. . Background effectually 
portrayed, and for once people speak in their 
native tongues. Realistic, logical presenta- 
tion makes action convincing, in contrast to 
incredible events and characterizations con- 


cocted to provide thrills in many artificial 
films on similar theme. Excellent. M, Y 
Over My Dead Body (Fox) Milton Berle, 
Mary B. Hughes. Comedy. Over-enthusiastic 
detective novelist gets badly involved when 
he tries to demonstrate how one of his plots 


might work out. . . . Good fun in spots, but 
story drags and becomes repetitious. Fair 
comedy. M, Y 


Ravaged Earth (Photographed in 16 mm. 
form by Mark L. Moody) Documentary show- 
ing atrocities committed by Japanese during 
early bombing and later occupation of 
Shanghai. . . . Scenes of almost unbeliev- 
able horror, including mangling of bodies by 
bombs, rescue work in corpse-strewn streets, 
individual atrocities and documented stills 
from hospital cases. Appalling. - M 


Seven Miles from Alcatraz (RKO) Jas. 
Craig, Bonita Granville, Frank Jenks. Melo- 
drama. Escaped convicts meet nazi.spies in 
lighthouse refuge, become noble heroes: for 
good old Uncle Sam. . . . Our. American 
criminals pale into sainthood before brutal 
nazis who beat girls with steel cables—or 
so this artificial, sordid tale would testify. 


Sherlock Holmes and the _ Secret 
Weapon (Uniy.) Nigel Bruce, Basil Rath- 
bone. Melodrama. A shivery encounter of 
the famous detective and his old enemy, 
Professor Moriarty, brought up -to date by 
making the secret weapon a bombsight the 
nazis are seeking to obtain from a Swiss 
scientist working in London for British gov- 
ernment. . . . Suspenseful, although you are 
fairly sure as usual that Holmes will win 
out. For Sherlock Holmes fans, well-done 
detective fare. M, Y 


Silver Queen (UA) George Brent, Bruce 
Cabot, Priscilla Lane. Melodrama, set in 
San Francisco of 1870’s,-about a society girl 
who turns gambling “queen” to pay dead 
father’s debts. . . . Elaborately costumed and 
set, this is fairly entertaining as to story, 


but goes awry on “honest gambling” motif, 


and glamorizes the “profession.” 
undesirable. 


Stand By for Action (MGM) Walter 
Brennan, Brian Donlevy, Chas. Laughton, 
Robert Taylor. Drama. On patrol duty, 
reconditioned destroyer picks up survivors 
of torpedoed ship. Finds itself acting as 
nursery and maternity ward, sinks Japanese 
battleship, saves convoy. . . . Contains oc- 
casional realistic and thrilling episodes, but 
goes overboard entirely when miraculous 
exploits get under way, and becomes just 
too “cute” over the mothers and babies. 

J 

The Undying Monster (Fox) Heather 
Angel, Jas. Ellison, John Howard. Melo- 
drama as detective seeks to disprove legend 


Ethically 
M 


of monster that preys on successive male . 


heirs of old castle. . . . Better direction and 
performance than in average film of its 
sort recommends this to those who care 
for bizarre themes—not to average audience. 


The War Against Mrs. Hadley (MGM) 
Edward Arnold, Fay Bainter, Richard Ney, 
Jean Rogers. Drama featuring conversion of 
reactionary society woman who opposes war 
activities in government and own home until 
son is awarded D.S.C. and she a letter from 
Roosevelt. . . . Designed as appeal for “all 
out” support of present war, this has a 
few discerning characterizations, but after 
the “conversion” the whole thing begins to 
seem exaggerated and pointless. Entertain- 
ing but unconvincing. M, Y 
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National Family Week Inaugurated 
(Continued from page 4) 

home life involved in the temporary or congested housing 
of families in defense or camp communities. Provision 
must be made for children who are without adequate 
parental care, for youth without guidance, for homes with- 
out security, for families without a decent place in which 
to live. The community must accept responsibility for 
providing adequate facilities for health, education and 
recreation. 

“Community-wide observances will include the participa- 
tion, along with the religious forces, of Civilian Defense 
Councils, schools, civic and social agencies, libraries, clubs, 
and other organizations. Proclamations, news. stories, 
feature articles, radio programs, and exhibits will forcus 
attention upon the need to strengthen family life.” 

Materials and plans for promoting Family Week among 
Protestant church people are given on page 17. 


Teaching the Bible to Children 
(Continued from page 9) - 
Bible? In a sense, yes. But not in the sense that we are 
setting up the knowledge of the content of the Bible as 
a goal in and of itself{—the goal of our teaching. Simply 
to know its content does not by any means guarantee that 
the Bible will be the word of God to any person. On the 
other hand, if one has no notion of what it says, there 
is no possibility that it will be the word of God to him. 
And so we are proposing that we help our children and 
our boys and girls to study the Bible in such a fashion 
that they will understand what it says. This presupposes 
that all the persons involved in the study, those who serve 
as teachers as well as those who are pupils, recognize the 
Bible as a book of enough importance to warrant the 
painstaking study which is required for its understanding. 
They are not likely to have this attitude just by being 
“told” that the Bible is important, that they should study 
it. No, they will develop this attitude only through their 
own experience. If, from the time they have been little 
children, they have been associated with persons who 
really find in the Bible comfort and courage and insight; 
if their earliest personal contact with the Bible has given 
them the experience of finding for themselves that the 
Bible is interesting, that it is a good book, then they will 
wish to know more about it. And so we shall, from the 
beginning, recognize that the Bible can be the word of 
God to men only as it enters into the experiences of 
men; we shall use the Bible to throw light upon present 
experience, to illuminate the meaning of present trials and 
joys. Only as it re-enters present life can it change life. 
We shall, then, begin with life and find in the Bible 
guidance for life. But we shall recognize also that there 
must be opportunity for persons to lift up their eyes 
unto the hills as well as to find light upon their path. They 
must know something of the experience of others which is 
deeper, more profound than their own experience. And so 
we shall not limit our use of the Bible to those passages 
which afford immediate help in present experience. We 
shall also provide opportunity, as the children increase in 
wisdom and in stature, for them to explore more fully 
the Bible record. And if this exploration is undertaken 
in companionship with more experienced persons, who, 
in their turn, seek help from hooks, conferences, and 
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personal study, we may with confidence expect that the 
growing boy and girl will find it richly rewarding. He 
will find himself confronted with God, not because someone 
else told him, not because it is so written in the creed of 
the church, but out of his own experience he will come 


to know that the Bible is the word of God. 


Let Us Mix Palestine and Hollywood 
(Continued from page 11) 

bearing on anything in church school work. You will go 
conscientiously and sit through hours of boredom, mediocri- 
ty and cheapness; the use of movies as visual aids will 
cost you a high price and you will grow impatient. And 
then also, we who still have remnants of our Pilgrim 
fathers in our blood streams will have a hard time swallow- 
ing our feelings that we are being just a bit sacrilegious 
in letting anything as delighting to the souls of young 
people enter into the sober job of religious education. 
As to this I can only say as I thumb through the parables 
and see the every day objects and experiences of the 
common folk that the Great Teacher used in driving home 
his lessons, I believe that if he could stand today on one 
of our little village streets or city’s entertainment avenues, 
and look up at the flickering lights announcing the title of 
a movie, he would twist from its luridness a text out of 
which he would make one of his profound statements. 


Laboratory Vacation Schools 
(Continued from page 17) 


juice. The intermediates, assisted by a few mothers, made 
the preparation and serving of the lunches one of their 
projects. By means of the lunches, table prayers were 
taught, and the paper plates for the tables made a project 
in original design for each child. The prayers the children 
learned during mid-morning lunch are being said in many 
homes now, we have been told. 

At the closing period of each school the presence of 
parents was encouraged by each child’s preparing and 
taking a special invitation home. The average attendance 
of adults was three-fourths of the enrollment of each school. 
These parents are our salesmen for next year—they know 
now what a vacation church school is, and they will be 
willing to help with more than the 50 cent fee we charged 
this year each child who could pay. 


Evaluation of schools 

After the last session of the schools, principals and 
teachers were invited to a full afternoon of evaluations, 
criticisms, and suggestions. We learned that our schools 
could be improved another year in the following ways: 
(1) by operating for more than two weeks, beginning a 
week after the close of the public schools; (2) by beginning 
sessions at 9:00 A.M. instead of 8:30; and (3) by 
developing a more productive technique for reaching un- 
churched children. 

The total experience cost $1166.97 with receipts of 
$451.70, or a net cost of $715.27. Through it we discovered 
three possible weekday church school teachers; we furnished 
ideal training for many teachers of our Sunday schools 
and aroused in them a desire for further preparation; we 
encouraged organization of vacation church schools under 
other auspices; and we hope we are partly responsible for 
the 20 percent decrease in juvenile delinquency reported in 
the press during July. 
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Graded Curriculum and General Program Materials 
Published from October 15 to January 15, 1942 


Jost AT A TIME when you seek to refresh 
your programs for the spring months, this 
list of thirty-two new publications comes to 
you. Among them are interesting and helpful 
materials for use in the three age-group divi- 
sions. Included also are publications in the 
special fields of drama, the family, music, 
and worship. 

The Department of Research, with the co- 
operation of editors and publishers, makes 
available these quarterly lists in the March, 
June, September, and December issues of 
the Journal. The first in the series appeared 
in the December 1938 number. Previous is- 
sues of the Journal are available at fifteen 
cents per copy. 


Il. Religious Education of Children 


A. Nursery Children 

Liyop, Mary Epna. Part 2, My Book 
for Winter. Nashville, Graded Press, 1942. 
48 p. $.15. 

Pictures and stories for nursery children. 
Suggestions for parents and leaders. 

B. Primaries 

BetHANY GrApEep Lesson Series. Third 
Year, Winter Quarter. Hazel A. Lewis, Help- 
ers of Jesus, Indian Friends, Friends at Work 
and Play. Bible Leaflets, 13 four-page, $.12. 
Activity Materials Set, $.12. Teacher’s Quar- 
terly, 144 p., $.35. Message to Parents, 4 p., 
$.25 a dozen. St. Louis, Christian Board of 
Publication, 1942. 


Hoke, BiancHe. A Primary Teacher's 
Guide on South America. New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1942. 48 p. $.25. 

This manual, for use with Up and Down 
South America by Halladay, includes sug- 
gestions for activities, worship services, and 
session procedures. 

Koontz, Ipa Martitpa. Making Our Com- 
munity Friendly. Dayton, Ohio, Otterbein 
Press, 1942. 239 p. Cloth, $1.50. 

Weekday church-school unit in the Chris- 
tian Citizenship Series for grades one and 
two. Includes biblical material, guidance for 
the teacher, stories, poems, and songs. Printed 
for the International Committee on Coopera- 
tive Publication of Weekday Church School 
Curriculum. 

C. Primaries, Juniors 

Mitten, Nina, compiler. Children’s Games 
from Many Lands. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1942. 48 p. $.10. 

A book of games played by children of 
different lands, recently collected from na- 
tionals and missionaries from many coun- 
tries all over the world. 

NiepERMEYER, Maset A. Then I Think of 
God. St. Louis, Bethany Press, 1942. 120 p. 
Cloth, $1.25. 4 

A book of devotional, readings for children 
between six and ten years of age. Material 
is arranged by months, with an additional 
litany for each season. Useful as child’s 
contribution to family worship. : 


Six Stories about Mexico and the Carib- 


bean Islands. New York, Friendship Press, 
1942. 32 p. $.10. 


Stories selected from the Missionary Stories 
to Tell series and from Far Round the World. 


Six Stories about South America. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1942, 32 p. $.10. 
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Stories selected from the Missionary Stories 
to Tell series and from Far Round the World. 
D. Juniors 

BerHany Grapep Lesson Serres. First 
Year, Winter Quarter. Gordon D. Forbes, 
The Life of Jesus. Bible Study Guide for 
Juniors, 48 p., $.20. Activities Resource Ma- 
terials Set, $.50. Teacher’s Quarterly 144 p., 
$.35. Message to Parents, 4 p., $.25 a dozen. 
St. Louis, Christian Board of Publication, 
1942. : 


CLOSELY GRADED CHURCH SCHOOL CouRSES. 
Course IV, Part 2. Elizabeth H. Ross and 
Florence M. Taylor, In Wisdom and in 
Stature. Course V, Part 2. Dorothy LaCroix 
Hill, The Way of Good Will. Course VI, 
Part 2. Estella H. Lane and Vesta Towner, 
Our Fathers Business. For each course: 
Pupil’s Work and Study Book, 64 p., $.20. 
Teacher’s Manual, 128 p., $.35. Nashville, 
Graded Press, 1942. 


Critey, Heten M. A Junior -Teacher’s 
Guide on South America. New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1942. 64 p. $.25. 


This leader’s manual, for use with Up and 
Down South America by Halladay, contains 
suggested activities, session plans, and wor- 
ship services. : 


Il. Religious Education of 
Juniors, Intermediates 


Tue CHILD AND THE Book Series. Year III. 
Peery, Agnes Junkin and Werner, Emily J. 
What Christ Means to the Present-day World. 
Teacher’s Guide, 112 p., $1.25. New York, 
Island Workshop Press Cooperative, Inc., 
1942. 


For weekday Christian education. Four- 
year course of guidance of growth in Chris- 
tian character—year three for children from 
ten to thirteen years of age. Five units: What 
Was Jesus Like? Why Is the News of Jesus’ 
Birth Still Being Sent as “Good News” to 
the World? How Does Jesus Teach Us to 
Know God? How Does Jesus Bring Us to 
God? What Does Jesus Teach Us About 
Living in His Kingdom? Includes sugges- 
tions for activities, notebook work, worship, 
and children’s research. 

THE CHILD AND THE Book Sertes. Year IV. 
Peery, Agnes Junkin and Werner, Emily J. 
The Christian Citizen. Teacher’s Guide, 111 
p., $1.25. New York, Island Workshop Press 
Cooperative, Inc., 1942. 


For weekday Christian education. Four- 
year course of guidance of growth in Chris- 
tian character—year four for children from 
ten to thirteen years of age. Six units: What 
Are Jesus’ Standards for a Christian Citizen? 
How Does Jesus Help Us to Live Up to His 
Standards? What Is the Message of Christ- 
mas for Christian Citizens Today? As Chris- 
tian Citizens, How Should We Live in Our 
World? What Is the Message of Easter for 
Christian Citizens? Am I a Christian Citi- 


zen? Includes suggestions for activities, 
notebook work, worship, and_ children’s 
research. 


THE CHILD AND THE Book Sentrs. Peery, 
Agnes Junkin and Werner, Emily J. Supple- 
ment. New York, Island Workshop Press 
Cooperative, Inc., 1942. 


This is a supplement to the four teachers’ 
guides in this series. Includes general outline 


of four-year course, index of stories and 
poems in all four volumes, and helpful books 
and pictures. 

Curtis, Murtet Streiwert. The Story of 
the Bible People. New York, Macmillian 
Company, 1942. 118 p. Cloth, $1.75. 


A picture of the Bible people, written and 
illustrated especially for young people. Be- 
gins with the story of the Hebrews and closes 
with the spread of the Christian religion 
throughout the world. 

“Y” Boys’ Clubs in Neighborhood and 
School. New York, Association Press, 1942. 
52 p. $.50. 

A manual for leaders and supervisors of 
N-Y and Gra-Y Clubs, for boys averaging 
twelve years of age. The former is the neigh- 
borhood Young Men’s Christian Association 
Club which deals with neighborhood prob- 
lems only; the latter an organization of boys 
of grade-school age, with purposes conform- 
ing to the ideals of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. , 


Ill. Religious Education of 
Young People 
A. Intermediates 

Hernincer, ALrreD Dixon. Pedro Opens 
the Gate. New York, Friendship Press, 1942. 
107 p. $.50. 

In this expanded leader’s guide, life in 
Mexico is interpreted ‘for junior high-school 
groups, with particular regard to the Evangel- 
ical Christian enterprise. Includes sugges- 
tions for program meetings, and activities. 

My Confirmation. Pupil’s Manual, 138 p.; 
cloth, $.60, paper, $.45. Pastor’s Edition, 
with 34 additional pages of teaching sugges- 
tions, cloth, $.75. Philadelphia, Board of 
Christian Education and Publication, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, 1942. 

A course of study preparing young people 
for confirmation and church membership, 
particularly in the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. 

B. Seniors, Young People 

ErpMan, Maset H., editor. Answering Dis- 
tant Calls. Volume IV, Creative Personali- 
ties Series, Philip: Henry Lotz, editor. New 
York, Association Press, 1942. 146 p. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


This book includes eighteen stories of suc- 
cessful. missionaries in such lands as Africa, 
India, Burma, and China. It was developed 
by the missionary boards of fifteen denomina- 
tions. Includes discussion outline. P 


C. Young People 


GorHam, Donatp R. Discussion and Pro- . 


gram Suggestions for Young People-on Latin 
America. New York, Friendship Press, 1942. 
47 p. $.25. 

Discussion suggestions, projects, and pro- 
grams for advanced groups of young people. 
Based primarily on the study book, On This 
Foundation by Rycroft. 


IV. Religious Education of 
Young People, Adults 
McConneLt, Dorotuy F. Focus on Latin 
America. New York, Friendship Press, 1942. 
48 p. $.25. 


Pictorial presentation of Latin America, 
with readable text giving essential facts con- 
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cerning the varied enterprises of the Evangel- 
ical churches and their missions in Latin 
America. 

Meap, Frank S. Tales from Latin America. 
New York, Friendship Press, 1942. 80 p. $.50. 


From Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Mexico, Cuba, 
and Paraguay, the author has drawn a group 
of characters in whose lives is illustrated the 
growth of Evangelical Christianity in these 
countries. 


V. Religious Education of Adults 


Carr, WESLEY M. and Taytor, MARGARET 
W. Discussion and Program Suggestions for 
Adults on Latin America. New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1942. 63 p. $.25. 

Based primarily on the study book, On This 
Foundation, by Rycroft, and the five booklets 
in the Outlook Pamphlets on Latin America 
ue announced in our earlier quarterly 
ists. 


VI. General 


A. Bible 

Wituink, M. D. R. St. Mark’s Gospel. A 
Short Introduction. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1942. 56 p. Cloth, $.75. 

Planned to give continuity to and _ back- 
ground for the Gospel of Mark. Suitable for 
adults and young people. 

B. Drama 

KeitH, SHERWOOD. /t’s Easter, Dr. Jordan. 
Boston, Baker’s Plays, 1943. 21 p. Production 
license for one amateur performance given 
with purchase of 2 or more copies; for sub- 
sequent performances, $1.00 for each. $.50. 

Four-part, reverent moving panorama of 
the experiences of a young graduate nurse 
and a young surgeon and the true meaning 
of the resurrection time. Time: thirty min- 
utes. Characters: two. 


*Werer, Marion. This Thine House. New 
York, Friendship Press, $.15. 

A one-act play about an old church in a 
changing neighborhood. Time: twenty to 
thirty minutes. Characters: five men, two 
women, seven children. 


*Witson, DorotHy CLARKE. We Call It 
Freedom. New York, Friendship Press, $.15. 
A dramatic presentation involving Ameri- 
can social and racial issues. Time: about 
thirty minutes. Characters: four women. One 
act. 
C. The Family 

The Christian Family in War Time. Chi- 
cago, International Council of Religious 
Education, 1942. 8 p. $.02; per dozen, $.15; 
per hundred, $1.00. 

Developed under the following headings: 
What Christian Families Can Do, How 
Churches Can Help Families, and Creating 
and Using Community Resources. 

D. General 

A Pledge of Christian Service. Chicago, 
International Council of Religious Education, 
1943. $.15 a dozen. 

A card for pledging Christian service to 
church and community. 

Registration Card (For Christ and His 
Church). Chicago, International Council of 
Religious Education, 1943. $.75 per hundred 
—not to be sold in smaller lots. 

A selective service registration card, pro- 
viding space on one side for the individual 
to check items in which he has experience. 
training or ability, so the full resources of 
the church may be learned. 


* Printed during earlier period. 
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increase the 
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and tableaux. 


man R. Bayard. 
The Questioner: Bayard 


The Dawning: Wonderful pageant 
of the Resurrection of Jesus by Ly- 


Our EASTER PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


reverence and the inspirational 


value of your Easter Service in Church or School. 


The Shadow of the Cross: by Ai- 
leene Sargent, New; dramatic and 
5 main char., chorus 


The Tidings: Bayard 50c 
Into Galilee: Bayard 35c 
Print of the Nails: Davis 50c 
35c When Christ Arose: Parsons 35c 
The Children's Vision: Bates 35c 
Stone Against The Heart: 35c 
50c The Quest: Easter Service: ISc 
50c Challenge of the Cross: 50c 


Send 10 cents each for loan copies of pageants you wish to examine. Return in 10 
days or remit balance of price. 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS, Dept. E-! 1228 So. Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Write for catalogue. 


Total Church Program Chart. Chicago, In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, 
1942. 4 p. $.02 each up to 10 copies. 

This chart has been designed to help lead- 
ers check the completeness of a total church 
program. Reprinted from the bulletin, Jm- 
proving the Total Program of Your Church. 

E. Leaders 

Harcraves, Coruiss P. A Mind for Mis- 
sions. Nashville and New York, Methodist 
Publishing House, 1942. 95 p. $.20; 6 for 
$1.10; 12 for $2.15. 

Leaders’ manual on missionary education 
in Methodist local churches. Deals with: the 
what and why of missionary education, chan- 
nels for missionary education agencies and 
activities, general organizational aid and 
world service boards and agencies. 


Please mention the International Journal 
in writing to publishers. 


There Is No Death 
(Continued from page 20) 


James: (Goes over and stands near Nora.) 
It can never come true, Mother, this dream 
of building a new world, except through love. 
Love is the only force that has the power to 
make us forget our differences in an ideal 
that is: good and acceptable to all. Love 
builds and renews. It cures hurts. It can’t 
be destroyed, any more than God can, 
and it is as everlasting. Now do you see 
why we dare not, we cannot hate? Please, 
Mother, for our sakes, carry on in love, won't 
you? 

Nora: 
Jamie. 

James: No, Mother, you are not alone. 
We will always be with you. 

(Nora lays her head back against the 
chair, in her former sleeping position. The 
room is now in complete darkness. JAMES 
exits. Off stage a voice sings “There Is No 
Death” by O’Hara. Gradually the sun light 
starts coming through the window. It shines 
directly on the picture of Christ.) 


Main’s Voice: (Off stage) I am the resur- 
rection and the life, he that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. 
(Pause) Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
thine enemy, but I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you. (Pause) If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me. For 
whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake 


shall find it. 


(Sadly) But Vm so all alone, 
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Say 


(Nora slowly awakens. 
wards the picture.) 


She walks to- 


Nora: (Slowly and thoughtfully) I am 
the resurrection and the life. But I say unto 
you, Love your enemies, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you. How could I have been so blind? 

(After a long moment she turns and 
goes to the phone. There is a contented 
smile on her face.) 

Nora: (Into the telephone.) 764. (Pause) 
Hello, hello, is that you, Dr. Montgomery? 
This is Nora Johnson. I’m sorry to call 
you so early in the morning, but I couldn’t 
wait any longer. You see, I’ve decided that 
I want to go out and help the women and 
girls in the Japanese Relocation camp. Some- 
how I feel I'd be failing Jamie if I didn’t. 
You know he and Phil always had so many 
plans for building a new world. I guess this 
won't be doing much towards bringing that 
about, but perhaps it will help. And like 
the boys, I can hardly wait to begin. When 
may I get started? 


Curtain 


The right to produce this play is 
secured by the purchase of sufficient 
copies of this issue of the magazine to 
supply all speaking members of the 
cast. Extra copies at 15 cents each may 
be obtained from the International 
Journal of Religious Education, 203 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Education Between Two Worlds. By 
Alexander Meiklejohn. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. 303 p. $3.00. 


An educator of long standing, dynamic in 
his pronouncements and activities in col- 
legiate circles, has written a timely book. 
To him education stands today between the 
world of control by the church which has 
been discarded and the world of control by 
the state which is in the making. He re- 
views and evaluates the influence of five 
educational philosophers—Comenius, Locke, 
Arnold, Rousseau and Dewey. He finds his 
basis for the new education for “reason- 
ableness” in Rousseau’s doctrine that the 
young person must “be himself in an or- 
ganized society.” Dewey’s contribution is 
disparaged as a philosophy which stands for 
Protestant-Capitalism — a “pragmatic epi- 
sode.” Education for the new world must be 
based upon the social contract theory, in 
which there must be appeal to reason and 
not a resort to violence. Socrates’ “Be intel- 
ligent” and Jesus’ “Be kind” are fundamental- 
ly one and both are needed as the purposes 
for the new world and education therefor. 
The search for values, which are as impor- 
tant as cold scientific facts, leads ultimately 
to national and world control of education, 
for the state is the supreme critic. 


The discussion is not so much one about 
education as a philosophical basis for an 
educational platform. Some might wish a 
more practical treatise as easier reading. 
But the author makes one think. To those 
who think as well as read, the argument is 
penetrating, convincing and challenging in 
the present educational crisis. 

Ka Las: 


Personal Religion. By Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1942. 411 p. $3.00. 


“Personal religion” is such a broad sub- 
ject that almost anything religious could 
be included in it—and is. Early American 
personal religion is presented through ex- 
tended quotations from correspondence of 
the Cotton family. Then follow the doctrinal 
basis of recent evangelism and a modern 
interpretation of prayer. -The chapter on 
missions points out the inadequate other- 
worldly motivation of the missionary ex- 
pansion period as well as the inadequately 
Christian assumptions of Rethinking Mis- 
sions, and calls.for a modern but warmly 
evangelistic approach. The author finds the 
church facing a crisis with church union, 
neo-orthodoxy, sacramentalism, and _ ecu- 
menicity unable to point the way out, without 
a revival of the evangelistic spirit. 


On the ‘questionable assumptions that the 
philosophy of John Dewey and “progressive 
education” dominate the modern religious 
educational movement, and that this kind’ of 
religious education has dominated the 
Protestant churches for a generation, the 
author finds religious education at. fault for 
the neglect of personal religion and the low 
vitality of contemporary Protestantism. He 
pleads for the restoration of conversion in a 
program of “evangelism plus education.” 
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New Books 


Downward trends in student evangelism 
over the last forty years are traced with 
high appreciation for the example and in- 
fluence of Henry Wright and with a favor- 
able appraisal of the Oxford Group Move- 
ment. Pastoral evangelism is urged as the 
need of the modern church. 

HC Me 


Christian World Action. The Christian 
Citizen Builds for Tomorrow. By O. Frederick 
Nolde. Philadelpiha, Muhlenberg Press, 
1942. 113 p. $.40 each; 12 or more, $.30 
each. 

The peoples of the world must prepare now 


for winning the peace; it is too late to wait . 


until the war is won. The ultimate goals are 
far reaching and represent more than sup- 
pressing evils in foreign lands and our own. 
The establishment of justice and good will 
in the society of nations requires a thorough 
appreciation of the values of all people and 
an objective evaluation of our own nation. 
However, the author is not unmindful nor 
indifferent to the present emergencies. 

A large majority of the people of the 
world are strongly opposed to war. What 
then are the causes or roots of war? The 
author gives one chapter to this topic and 
follows with “How Peace is Made,” “The 
Church and Peace,” and “Movements Toward 
Peace.” Then in three chapters the eco- 
nomic, social, and political aspects of peace 
are analyzed. The concluding chapters deal 
with the foundations for a just and durable 
peace. 

Christian World Action is written in 
simple language and the author has brought 
together the findings of .a number of im- 
portant conferences dealing with the post- 
war world. Young people’s groups could 
well spend several sessions discussing the 
contents and implications of this book. 

R. R. P. 


The Understanding of Adult Ways. 
By Wilfred Evans Powell. St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Bethany Press, 1941. 202 p. $1.25. 

Prepared as a leadership education text 
in adult psychology, this volume presents in 
simple, concrete style an interpretation of 
adult life from the viewpoint of the church 
worker with adults. Against the background 
of a»changing social order, the characteristics 
of adult life are presented and their implica- 
tions for adult work in the church are set 
forth. Study helps are provided through 
quoted resource material, questions for the 
reader and for group discussion, suggested 
reports and investigations, and a bibliography 
organized by chapters. 


H. C, M. 


Planning a Year’s Pulpit Work. By 
Andrew W. Blackwood. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1942. 240 p. $2.00. 

A professor of homiletics blocks out quarter 
by quarter a year’s preaching program: 
autumn; “Undergirding,” Old Testament and 
Christian doctrine; winter, “Recruiting,” the 
Gospel based on Luke; spring, “Instructing,” 
Christ and Bible ethics, also church history; 
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summer, “Heartening,” meeting life situa- 
tions. 

Values in the plan are: The clear case 
which it makes for more systematic long- 
time planning of the sermonic program than 
is commonly practiced. Its balanced and 
systematic treatment of subject matter, Its 
relation to the church year. Its biblical 
basis. Its sequence of subject matter. Its 
wealth of suggestions as to homiletic content. 

Weaknesses are: Its failure to provide for 
lay or congregational participation in develop- 
ing the sermon program or in embodying 
its outcomes in concrete projects of Christian 
living. Its treatment of preaching as a 
thing by itself, rather than as an integral 
part of a comprehensive educational program. 
Instead of treating adult classes, midweek 
meetings and sermons as varied methods of 
dealing with a unified program content, the 
“plan” carefully avoids dealing with common 
content lest they “overlap.” Its somewhat 
wooden biblical-centered structure leaves out 
major attention to some great areas of 
Christian living, such as family life, citizen- 
ship, churchmanship, world relations. 

H.C.M. 


Nathaniel William Taylor, 1786-1858. 
A Connecticut Liberal. By Sidney Earl 
Mead. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1942. 259 p. $2.50. 

If one wishes to understand why and. how 
men differ on matters of theology, this 
interesting cross section of movements, 
theological and otherwise, in the early 
nineteenth century in rock-ribbed Connecti- 
cut, will furnish as good a medium of study 
as any. The author “supposes that religious 
thinking grows out of religious living,” and 


out of the. political, religious and social 


background of the period came Taylorism. 
It was Taylor who built upon Dwight’s 
foundation a theology which modified the 
older Calvinism to such an extent that it 
broke with both Presbyterianism on the 
one hand and the Unitarian trend on the 
other. The author of the book says “the 
forced marriage of Taylorism with Calvinism 
brought forth an extremely elusive statement 
of Doctrine that verged on incomprehensibili- 
ty.” Be that as it may, there were positive 
results of this movement, namely, an 
acceptance of a liberal spirit in theology and 
the founding of one of our outstanding 
seminaries, Yale Divinity School. Taylor, 
like many another theologian, thought he 


was propounding a simple doctrine in adding. 


free choice to predestination. Writing to a 
friend he said: “We must have a sound, 
deep philosophy, yet it must be a common- 
sense philosophy, such as all the world can 
understand.” What he thought was a simple 
theology had its day; his spirit of free 
inquiry has lived on in later leaders. 
EL S: 


The Great Century in the Americas, 
Australasia, and Africa, A.D. 1800—A.D. 
1914. Vol. V of a History of the Expansion 
of Christianity Series. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1943. 526 p. $4.00. 
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This is a companion volume to number IV 
in this series in that it is devoted to the 
19th century. While the former dealt with 
Great Britain and the United States, this 
deals with the rest of the Americas, Aus- 
tralasia and Africa. It is a worthy part of a 
remarkable series of volumes on the history 
of the Christian movement. By the time the 
two remaining books are finished, with this 
monumental series behind him, the worthy 
author will have the right to say, “Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” 
But it is to be earnestly hoped that he will 
not say it. 

P.R.H. 


In Wartime and After. Edited by Paul 
M. Limbert. New York, Association Press, 
1942. 199 p. $2.00. 

This is a summary of the proceedings of 
the 48th Conference of Association Sec- 
retaries of the Y.M.C.A. It contains copies of 
the addresses given, findings of work groups 
on what war experience is doing to American 
life, programs of work that constitute the 
Y.M.C.A’s answer to the new conditions it 
faces and, as a final section, the discovery 
and training of men to match such a task. 
It is a comprehensive survey of an important 
religious and social institution. 

P.R.H. 


John Bidwell. Prince of California 
Pioneers. By Rockwell D. Hunt. Caldwell, 
Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1942. 463 p. $3.50. 

This is the life record of one man whose 
active years covered the latter two-thirds 
of the last century. It starts in the East, 
pauses a few years in the Central West and 
then, over a hazardous trail, settles for the 
long stretch of over half a century in 
California. (The masterpiece of exquisite 
circumlocution in which Bidwell refused a 
friend’s offer of a daughter in marriage 
should have gone into “The World’s Great 
Letters.”) It took men like these to make 


our world. 
P.R.H. 


Then and Now. The Historic Church and 
‘the Younger Churches. By John Foster. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942. 182 p. 
$1.75. 

A small book this, in times when books 
run so easily to length, but packed with 
wisdom for those who know history enough 
to enjoy the parallels between yesterday and 
today. It deals with the church and ends 
up where one would expect—with a plea for 
churchmanship in the universal church. 


Some Aspects of the Effcet of the 
Dominant American Culture upon Chil- 
dren of Italian-Born Parents. By Joseph 
Wilfrid Tait. Contributions to Education, 
No. 866. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 
74 p. $1.60. 

Do children of national minority groups, 
such as children of Italian origin, pass 
through deeply distressing experiences be- 
cause of prejudice and rejection? This is 
the question to which this book seeks an 
answer. A study of culture conflict and 
social prejudice. 


Were You There? Some of the Folk Who 
Were. By Paul Zeller Strodach. Philadelphia, 
Muhlenberg Press, 1942. 291 p. $1.50." 


March, 1943 


A series of fifty meditations for Lent. 
Each chapter reveals the point of view of 
an individual or group that was with Jesus 
during the days of his passion. Some of the 
persons are among the _not-so-well-known. 
The chapters are supplemented by introducto- 
ry Bible quotations and appropriate prayers. 


Let’s Make a Study. Vol. I, Bulletin 
114-a. Vol. II, Statistical Aids, Bulletin 
114-b. New York, Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., 155 East 44th Street, 1942. 
Vol. I, 53 p. $1.00; Vol. II, 48 p. $1.00. Vol. 
I and II, $1.50. 

Volume I discusses the place of research in 
the program of community chests and coun- 
cils of social agencies—what problems should 
be studied; who should do the work; how 
studies should be organized; what kind of 
information is most useful; and what sort 
of results can be expected. 

Volume II presents an outline ef problems 
of the community health and welfare pro- 
gram; available statistical information on 
these problems, and the major sources of 
such information. 


The Conceptual Structure of Educa- 
tional Research. A Symposium Held in 
Connection with the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration of the University of Chicago. 
By T. R. McConnell, Douglas E. Scates, and 
Frank N. Freeman. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 55. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1942. 47 p. $.90 prepaid. 

A monograph of three papers written for 
a symposium on educational research held 
at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the University 
of Chicago. The purpose of these contribu- 
tions is to show how educational research 
must move from mere fact-finding to inter- 
relating and reinterpreting scientific studies 
looking toward the advancement of educa- 
tional theory. 


Goals for America. A Budget of Our 
Needs and Resources. By Stuart Chase. 
New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. 
134 p. $1.00. 

Stuart Chase, on the basis of expert knowl- 
edge made available to him through a re- 
search foundation, deals with a basic post- 
war problem, namely our minimum national 
needs in food, clothing, housing, education, 
and health care, and of our resources to meet 
these fundamental needs. A dramatic por- 
trayal of a possible better world. 


Books Received 


* CHRISTIANITY AND SoctaL OrvER, by Wil- 
liam Temple. Penguin Books, 245 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York. $.25. 

CuurcH Group ACTIVITIES FOR YOUNG 
Marriep Peopte, by George Gleason. Re- 
vised Edition. Association Press. $1.00. 

*DraMa IN THE CuurcH. A Manual of 
Religious Drama Production, by Fred East- 
man and Louis Wilson. Revised Edition. 
Samuel French. $1.50. 

+ Tue Great Century in the Americas, 
Australasia, and Africa, A.D. 1800—A.D. 
1914. Vol. V of A History of the Expansion 
of Christianity Series. Harper and Brothers. 
$4.00. 

“Ix Gop We Trust.” Morale Through 
Faith, by Four Patriots. Jacobs Press, Clin- 
ton, South Carolina. $.05; quantity rates. 


*To be reviewed. 
+Reviewed in this issue. 


The perfect manual on the 

fundamentals of religious 

education for volunteer Sunday 
school teachers 


A Primer 


for Teachers 
By MARGARET SLATTERY 


“The volume ... may very profit- 
ably be placed on the list of books 
to be read by the majority of our 
workers. It emphasizes first things, 
and does it in an unforgettable man- 
ner.”—The Augsburg Teacher 


“This book approaches the general 
task of teaching, that of teaching 
children, young people, and adults. 
Whatever the pen of Miss Slattery 
touches becomes vital. The chapter 
on ‘Ideas Are Dynamite’ is worth 
the price.of the book alone.”— 
Bible School Teacher 


“Beautifully does the author com- 
bine illustrations with theories. 
Every person who has heard Miss 
Slattery speak at great conventions 
will easily realize that this book is 
captivating and informing—a work 
which will never disappoint the 
purchaser.”—Ex positor 


HARPER & BROTHERS ~ 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York 


tLer’s Make a Stupy. Vol. I, Bulletin 
114-a. Vol. II, Statistical Aids, Bulletin 
114-b. Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
155 East 44th Street, New York, New York. 
Vol. I and II, $1.00 each; the set, $1.50. 

*THeE Marks oF Jesus AND NINE OTHER 
CHILDREN’S SERMONS, by Raymond Calkins. 
Whittemore Associates, 16 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Massachusetts. $.65. 

*MopERN JAPAN AND SHINTO NATIONAL- 
ism. A Study of Present-day Trends in Jap- 
anese Religions, by D. C. Holtom. University 
of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

*PERSONALITIES OF THE Passion. A Devo- 
tional Study of Some of the Characters Who 
Played a Part in the Drama of Christ’s Pas- 
sion and Resurrection, by Leslie D. Weather- 
head. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 

TPLANNING A YEAR’S PuLpir Work, by 
Andrew W. Blackwood. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $2.00. 

*THE PLicHT OF MAN AND THE POWER OF’ 
Gop, by D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. $1.00. 

*Tuer Sanctuary. For the Lenten Period, 
by Lucius H. Bugbee. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $.05; quantity rates. 

*SELECTED EDUCATIONAL 
tures. A Descriptive Encyclopedia. 
ican Council on Education. $3.00. 

*THE SMALL Community, Foundation of 
Democratic Life, by Arthur E. Morgan. Har- 
per and Brothers. $3.00. 

*VicTorIousS SUFFERING, by Carl A. Glover. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $1.00. 

+WereE You THERE? Some of the Folk 
Who Were, by Paul Zeller Strodach. Muh- 
lenberg Press. $1.50. 


Morton Pic- 
Amer- 
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The Journal This Month 


THERE IS ABROAD a delusion to the 
effect that progressive religious edu- 
cation leaves out the Bible. This is 
not true, of course. Dr. Jones explains 
something of the way the Bible is 
taught at different age levels, and Miss 
Joseph describes an interesting ex- 
perience in encouraging creative ability 
in interpreting the Bible. 

Vacation church schools may seem 
remote in this month of ice and snow, 
but it is not too early to start planning 
for them. Two articles, “New Ideas 
for Vacation Schools,” and ‘“Labor- 
atory Vacation Schools,” should stim- 
ulate immediate action. 

Easter comes on April 25. The play 
herein, “There Is No Death,’ while 
suitable at any time, is especially ap- 
propriate at this season. It was written 
especially for young people’s groups. 
The worship programs for April, given 
in this number, should help to make 
Easter Sunday a culminating spiritual 
experience. After fifteen months of 
brilliant service as the writer of the 
junior programs, Miss Dorothy B. 
Fritz asked to be relieved, and a new 
writer, Miss Bettina Gilbert, begins. 
Miss Gilbert recently moved from Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts to Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and may be said to know about 
juniors from coast to coast. . 


Foster Families Needed 


No LONGER can women who live 
alone and try to like it be ignored 
or forgotten because there are so few 
of them. Several years ago it was 
estimated that there were ten million 
unmarried women in the United States. 
Within the past year women by the 
hundreds of thousands have left their 
family homes to work for government 
agencies or in war industries. Others 
have been left alone when their hus- 
bands were drafted. 

How can these women find a sub- 
stitute for normal family relationships? 
What can the church do to ease the 
sense of loneliness and uselessness 
from which they are likely to suffer? 
Dr. Nelson suggests some things in 
“The Church Serves Those Without 
Families.” Perhaps the most valuable 
of all the things he mentions is simply 
hospitality—a sharing of one’s own 
family life with those who need stich 
contact. 


Perfect Attendance 


A COUPLE OF MONTHS AGo the story 
was told on this page of the Lathers 
family, who never miss Sunday school, 
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the oldest child, Thelma, having a rec- 
ord of twelve years of perfect attend- 
ance. Attention is now called to Miss 
Ethel Smith of the Methodist Church 
in Shelton, Connecticut. On December 
27, 1942 she completed forty years of 
perfect Sunday school attendance— 
2080 Sundays. This is said to be a 
national record. : 


The Strenuous Life 

A recent state council paper gives 
the following interesting outline of the 
travel life of a general secretary. It 
could have been taken from the diary 
of almost any state council or denom- 
inational religious education field 
worker—if he had time to keep a 
diary. 


Where Honor Is Due . 


ARTHUR JUDD, a postal employee, 
carries heavy bags of mail over the 
streets of Tipp City, Ohio, six days 
each week. But this is not his only 
concern. He is interested in civic im- 
provements and has headed important 
committees; he has served as a Scout 
Master, and as the chairman of the 
Tipp City Cooperators Association, in 
which connection he has directed many 
helpful activities. 


Postman-Executive, Arthur Judd 


Although he had been superinten- 
dent of the Methodist church school 
for some time, he first gained publicity 
a few years ago when he “took over” 
a class of young people with a mem- 
bership of seven which soon grew to 
sixty. 

For the past six years Mr. Judd has 
annually been elected by unanimous 
vote as president of the Miami (Ohio) 
County Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. During this time a remarkable 
growth has been noted. In the year 
1937 exactly forty-five persons greeted 
him at the annual convention. The 
very next year, as a result of his efforts, 
the audience numbered 1200. In the 
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““A General Secretary must be able 
to sleep and eat almost any time any- 
where. A diary of this fall’s itinerary 
would have in it almost every hour, 
day and night. An example: Left 
home Thanksgiving night at 6:55. Ar- 
rived Mankato 11:25 p.m. Left Man- 
kato 1:50 am. Arrived in Tracy 
4:20 am. Friday. Left Tracy at 
8:10 a.m. Spent day at Young People’s 
Conference in Walnut Grove. Left at 
7:00 p.m. for Mankato, arriving at 
beginning of black-out. To bed at 
11:00 p.m. Called at 5:00 a.m. to 
catch 5:20 a.m. train. (Here a test of 
one’s good nature—or something. Was 
advised the train would not be in until 
8:00.) To bed again and up at 
7:15 a.m. And so it goes.” 


years that followed numbers and in- 
terest increased until in 1942 a record 
crowd of 2000 people met in simul- 
taneous sessions in several of the 
churches of Troy, the county seat. 
Governor John W. Bricker was one of 
the speakers. Wikis 

How did it all come about? In the 
first place, Mr. Judd had a plan, a 
willingness to work, and a desire to 
succeed. In the second, his sincere at- 
titude and _ attractive _ personality 
brought him the loyalty and coopera- 
tion of his fellow workers. Although 
doubts and lack of funds were handi- 
caps to be reckoned with, success. ac- 
companied their efforts. Today, the 
County Christian Education Conven- 
tion has come to be the outstanding 
event of the year. Speakers, discussion 
leaders, musicians and other leaders 
come from all parts of the United 
States to bring inspiration and practi- 
cal help to workers of all age groups. 

While the convention is the out- 
standing happening, other phases of 
the educational work of the County 
Council are consistently promoted, 
such as an annual leadership training 
school, visitation, divisional leadership 
activities, publicity, organization, pre: 
liminary meetings and, this year, a 
series of one day “Advance” confer- 
ences, 

Mr. Judd is ably supported by an in- 
terested wife, son, daughter and son- 
in-law and a grand-daughter, who are 
very proud of the leadership he gives 
in his community. Despite his unique 
attainments, Mr. Judd is a man of hum- 
ble disposition, and writes, “I am sure 
the things which we have accomplished 
here in our county can be carried 
through with success in any other dis- 
trict in America.” 


Finally 
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